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Larry GRIMSBY GIVES Pui A LIFT. 


BIVOUAO AND BATTLE; 


OR, 
THE STRUGGLES OF A SOLDIER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN WHICH PHIL FARRINGFORD FALLS IN WITH 
LARRY GRIMSBY. 


ELP! Help!” 

I uttered these impressive words my- 
self, for I felt that my lamp of life was on the 
point of being extinguished. I had struggled 
till my strength was exhausted, and I had lost 
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all hope of being able to extricate myself from 
the perilous situation in which I was placed. 
Unfortunately, railroad accidents are too 
common in the United States to need a detailed 
description. I was on my way from St. Louis 
to New York, intending to embark in a steam- 
er for Europe. I was tired of the monotony 
of the railroad train, and only anxious to reach 
my destination. It was the last day of the 
long journey, — longer then than now, — and 
late in the evening I expected to be in the 
great city; but our best laid calculations often 
end in defeat and disaster. I had bought a 
book of the boy who frequently passed through 
the train with a bundle of literary merchan- 
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dise. The work was David Copperfield, and 
I was following with intcnse interest the for- 
tunes of the hero, when suddenly I heard a 
crashing sound under us, as the cars were 
crossing a bridge. The structure had given 
way, and the carriage dropped down into the 
stream. 

In another instant the passengers were 
struggling in the water, which, in the part 
where I was, rose nearly to the ceiling thereof. 
I had so often confronted danger and disaster, 
that I did not regard the situation as at all 
desperate. I stood on the seat, and thus ele- 
vated my head above the water. I had been 
sitting by a window. It was one of the earli- 
est days in May, and the weather was remark- 
ably warm. During the hour preceding the 
disaster, I had raised the sash a dozen times; 
but the fastenings were out of order, and it 
would persist in coming down with a smash 
as often as I adjusted it. I had tried to wedge 
it up with a roll of paper; but this experiment 
had failed, and I was so much interested in 
Copperfield, that I abandoned further attempts 
to supply myself with fresh air for the moment. 

Stooping down from my standing position 
on the chair, I raised the window; but the 
upper part of the aperture was at least a foot 
under water. I heard people at work on the 
roof with axes, cutting a hole through which 
the passengers might make their escape; but 
I was afraid the service would be rendered 
too late for some of them. My end of the car 
was sunk deeper than the other in the water; 
but the passengers were crowded together in 
that part, and the door there seemed to be ob- 
structed by the debris of the shattered car- 
riages in the rear. My impulse, therefore, was 
to effect my exit from the dangerous situation 
by the window nearest to me. 

Having lifted the sash, the way seemed to 
be clear and practicable, as I was a strong and 
skilful swimmer, and was almost as much at 
home in the water as on the land. But that 
window, which had vexed me so much while 
I was reading, was destined to give me more 
serious trouble than before. Holding the sash 
with my hand, I dropped my head quickly un- 
der the surface of the water, thrust it through 
the open window, and crowded my body after 
it. Of course, in doing this I was obliged to 
release my hold of the sash. Springing for 
the surface of the water outside of the car, I 
believed my individual trials nearly at an end. 
Unluckily the sash was loose enough to fall by 
its own weight even in the water, and in spite 
of the swelling of the wood-work, which it 
must have caused, It dropped upon my legs, 
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and shut down tightly upon my ankles-in such 
a way that I found it quite impossible to re- 
lease them from its grip. 

In vain I twisted my body, squirmed, and 
struggled. The sash seemed to be wedged 
immovably upon my legs. The end of the car 
also appeared to be sinking deeper in the 
water, and with my utmost efforts I could 
only occasionally get my head to the surface 
of the river for a breath of air. I felt that 
my last moment on earth had come, and hay- 
ing shouted for help, I commended my soul 
to God, and prayed for my father and mother, 
that they might be reunited, in a single phrase. 
The men who were cutting the hole in the top 
of the car did not seem to see me; but after I 
had cried for assistance, I was conscious that 
some one came to the edge of the roof, near 
me. I struggled again. 

‘¢ What's the matter?” was the question that 
hardly penetrated my ‘semi-conscious brain. 

I could make no reply; I could only gasp, 
as I succeeded for an instant in getting my 
mouth to the surface again. 

‘Help! Help!” 

My friend on the top dropped into the water. 
I felt his hand upon my legs, but it was still 
some time before he succeeded in releasing 
me, for he was obliged to operate under the 
surface of the stream. He worked my deliv- 
erance at last, and I rose into the free air of 
heaven. My strength was all gone; I had not 
even enough left to climb to the roof of the car- 
riage; and I should certainly have sunk and 
perished if my deliverer had not grasped me 
with his strong arm, and dragged me upon the 
top of the car. The end which had been the 
scene of my struggles was now partially sub- 
merged; but I sat down near the verge of the 
water, to recover my exhausted energies. 

By this time the axe-men had made a hole 
large enough to permit the passage of the un- 
fortunate passengers beneath me. My strength 
came back to me in a few moments, and I 
walked to the shore. I had the consolation 
of seeing and knowing, that if I had remained 
in the car, as my companions had done, I 
should have been saved without a struggle for 
myself. Happily, in this instance not a single 
passenger was killed, though several were 
more or less injured. A poor brakeman was 
instantly deprived of life by being crushed 
in the falling train. As soon asI recovered 
my powers of mind and body, I began to look 
about me with interest for the brave and un- 
selfish fellow who had saved my life. He had 
accomplished it at no little peril and effort, 
and my gratitude for my preservation was ° 
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unbounded. 1 thanked God with all my heart 
for his goodness to me, for I felt that I owed 
my safety first to him, and next to my gallant 
friend. I disgovered him still busy in his wet 
garments, rendering assistance to the injured 
and terrified passengers. As Iwas now com- 
pletely restored, I felt able to do something 
myself. I worked for half an hour, till we had 
done everything within our means for the 
comfort of the injured. 

The forward part of the train, including the 
baggage and two passenger cars, had crossed 
the bridge in safety, while two more had fallen 
through the broken timbers. One of these was 
almost a total wreck, and was now half under 
water, while the other rested half on the 
bridge and half in the stream. 

I went to-the baggage-car, and found my 
trunk, from which I took a change of clothing, 
and put it on in the smoking-car saloon. The 
conductor had sent the engine and tender for- 
ward to the next considerable station for as- 
sistance, and in due time it returned with a 
large gang of men and several cars. Another 
train was soon made up after its arrival, and 
in three hours from the accident we were 
again on our way to New York. As soon as 
the cars started, I sought again for my deliv- 
erer, whose labors were now ended. I did not 
find him at first, but I walked through the 
train till I discovered him, seated alone in 
front of one who had been injured by the ca- 
lamity, whom he seemed to have in charge. 

** My friend, I owe you a debt of gratitude 
which I shall never be able to discharge,” I 
began. 

“You? ’Pon my word,I don’t know that 
I ever saw you before in my life,” replied he, 
opening his eyes, and looking at me all over. 

“Indeed! Don’t you remember that you 
rescued me at the car window, when I was 
completely used up?” 

““O, are you the individual? No, you are 
not; he was dressed in light clothes.” 

“But I was wet and uncomfortable, and I 
changed my dress.” 

“That's it! Well, you look like the fellow 
I helped out. By the way, that was an odd 
kind of a scrape you got into.” 

“It was, indeed; and without your help, I 
should not have been among the living at this 
moment.” 

“*So?” said he, with a smile. 

“TI speak only the literal truth. I assure 
you my heart is full of gratitude to you for 
your noble efforts in my behalf.” 

““O, never mind that. A fellow can’t help 
doing what he can for one that needs his as- 
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sistance in such a scrape as that. This is the 
third time in five years I have been smashed 
on a railroad train, and never had a hair of 
my head damaged. ’Pon my word, I'm get- 
ting used to such things, and if I have many 
more, I shall learn to enjoy the excitement of 
them. Going to New York?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

** So am I.” 

‘“*Then I hope I shall see more of you, and 
be able to express my gratitude to you, at 
least, if I am not permitted to do anything 
more.” 

‘“*Never mind that, Mr. Jones; don’t say 
another word about it. I hate gratitude; and 
if you had saved my life, I don’t believe I 
should feel a bit of gratitude.” 

‘* However you may feel, I am certainly very 
grateful to you, and I shall never forget, or 
cease to appreciate, your service to me.” 

‘*Don’t do it, Mr. Jones. As a special favor 
to me, forget all about it, and cease at once to 
appreciate, and all that sort of thing.” 

‘*T cannot be so heartless, my friend.” 

‘Try, Mr. Jones; try. I hate to place any 
one under obligations to me.” 

‘*T certainly will not burden you with the 
expression of my gratitude, since it is offen- 
sive to you; but I cannot help feeling it.” 

** All right, Mr. Jones; I don’t care what 
you feel, if you don’t compel me to feel it, 
too,” laughed he. ‘‘ You seem to be a good 
fellow, Mr. Jones.” 

‘* My name is Farringford.” 

‘¢ Excuse me, Mr. Farringford, for I havea 
habit of calling everybody Jones when I don’t 
know his name. I’m not a Yankee; but I 
have a habit of asking questions. L dare say 
Farringford is not all your name.” * 

**Not quite. My first name is Philip; but 
my intimate friends usually call me Phil.” 

‘“*That’s a capital name; and as I claim to 
be your intimate friend, I shall take the liberty 
to call you Phil, for I can’t afford to utter any- 
body’s name when it consists of three syllables. 
I can get off two very well, but I always break 
down on three. My name is Lawrence Grims- 
by, but everybody that knows me calls me 
Larry; and you will oblige me by adopting 
the custom of my intimates. Larry, at your 
service. What’s this?” asked he, as the train 
began to break up. 

It was an important station, and our car 
stopped directly before the refreshment saloon. 
Larry rose in his seat, and looked out at the 
window. 

‘‘ That’s a refreshment saloon,” said he. 

**-Yes; there is the sign.” 
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** Phil, you’re evidently a good fellow,” he 
added, looking at-me, though I could perceive 
a peculiar embarrassment in his manner. 

“I try to do my duty to myself and my 
friends,” I replied. 

“TIT thought so. I shall do you the honor to 
let you pay for a light lunch for me. I’m hun- 
gry, and I’m dead broke — two things as con- 
sistent with each other as they are annoying 
and uncomfortable to me.” 

‘Certainly, my dear Larry —” 

** Hold on, Phil! Don’t you go to dearing 
me; I won’t stand it; and if you do so, ’pon 
my word I won’t let you disburse a red cent 
for me.” 

‘Come along, Larry. You shall have your 
own will in everything,” I answered, leading 
the way out of the car, and into the refresh- 
ment saloon. 

His humor was so peculiar that I dared not 
say anything more to give vent to my feelings. 
I was absolutely shocked when he said he was 
hungry, and had no money. My heart swelled 
with emotion, and even my eyes were disposed 
to shed a few tears; for it was really horrible 
to think of my deliverer being actually hun- 
gry. I would have given him my purse at 
once, and I was burning to pour out my grati- 
tude in words, but I dared not doeither. It 
was the middle of the afternoon, and I had 
dined about two o’clock, so that I was not 
hungry myself. Probably for the want of 
funds he had not dined at all, or he could not 
have been in his present condition in a couple 
of hours. He ate oysters, hard-boiled eggs, 
cold ham, pies and cakes, like one who had 
not tasted food for twenty-four hours. 

**Don’t be alarmed, Phil,” said he, as he 
continued his meal with unabated relish. 

**T am not alarmed,” I replied, as I took a 
piece of cake, rather for the sociability of eat- 
ing with him than because I wanted it. ‘‘ Help 
yourself, and be entirely at home.” 

‘*T hope your funds are in good condition, 
Phil,” laughed he. 

**In very good condition, indeed.” 

‘*’m an odd stick, Phil, and don’t eat every 
day in the week.” 

**You don’t!” 

‘Of course not. It would be a waste of 
time; but when I do eat, I make a business 
of it, for I may not think it worth while to do 
this thing again for a day or two.” 

‘* Why not?” 

‘* Because it doesn’t pay to keep eating all 
the time. Your jolly old philosopher, Dr. 
Franklin, got up a calculation of the vast 
quantity of grub that a useless fellow con- 
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sumes; but he didn’t figure up the time that 
is wasted in dining-rooms and refreshment 
saloons.” 

‘IT don’t think the people of this country 
waste any time at their meals.” 

‘A very just observation, Phil. Possibly, 
if I always found a dollar in my pocket when 
I put my hand into it, I might alter my views,” 
added Larry, with a sickly smile, as the bell 
rang for the train to start. ‘‘ That means you 
and me. I’ve eaten all I want. Humph! I 
may not do it again for a week.” 

I paid the bill, which amounted to one dol- 
lar and forty cents, with a pleasure I cannot 
express, and we took our seats in the train 
again. 


CHAPTER II. 


IN WHICH PHIL LEARNS MORE ABOUT LARRY 
GRIMSBY, AND THE TRAIN ARRIVES AT NEW 
YORK. 


HAVE introduced the railroad accident, 

which is too common an event to be a nov- 
elty, in order solely to present Larry Grimsby 
to my friends. I am sure, if I-had met him 
under any other circumstances, I should not 
have thought of making his acquaintance. 
He was a young man of eighteen or nineteen, 
which was about my own age. ‘Physically he 
was well formed, and his face was rather a 
good-looking one; but here, to a casual ob- 
server of my own tastes and habits, his attrac- 
tions would have ceased. He was well dressed, 
but his appearance was rather flashy. His 
pants were of light material, with an enormous 
plaid upon them. His vest was marked with 
an absurd perpendicular stripe, and his coat 
was of light green, cut in the jauntiest style 
of the time. 

Although, under other circumstances, he 
was not a person whose acquaintance I should 
have sought, I realized that he was a noble 
fellow at heart. If there had been no railroad 
accident, I might have despised him as long 
as I remembered him, for the ‘‘ cut of his jib” 
prejudiced me against him. For a young 
man, he was a very eccentric one. While he 
objected to any expression of gratitude on my 
part, he did not hesitate to ask me to pay for 
his lunch. Independent of the priceless ser- 
vice he had rendered me, I confess that I felt 
a deep interest in him. He acknowledged that 
he had not even money enough to pay for his 
dinner, and, after his fashion, had declared 
that he did not expect to have another meal 
for a day ortwo. I looked at him, and tried 
to make up my mind what he was; but he_ 
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was a problem to me, and I could not fath- 
om him. 

“*T feel better, Phil,” said he, as we resumed 
our seats in the car. © 

“*T should think you would, if you had not 
been to dinner,” I replied, hoping to draw him 
out. 

“T certainly had not been to dinner, and 
hardly to breakfast. I haven’t even one cent 
of money, or anything that I can turn into 
money. I sold my watch in Buffalo to obtain 
the means to pay my fare to New York.” 

‘But you have friends?” 

‘Certainly I have; and you are one of 
them.” 

‘‘T mean relatives.” 

‘‘Humph! Not that I am aware of,” he re- 
plied, lightly. 

‘‘ Where do you belong?” 

“T belong here.” 

‘You have a home somewhere, I mean.” 

“A home!” exclaimed he, with a laugh. 
“What's that?” 

‘* Of course you know what a home is.” 

‘“‘Can’t say I do, Phil.” 

‘Did you never have a home?” 

‘* Never a home; of late years, at least.” - 

‘‘ Have you no father and mother?” I asked, 
my interest in the young man increasing every 
moment. 

‘“‘Never saw or heard of any such individ- 
uals.” 

‘* My dear fellow —” 

“* Hold on, Phil; I don’t want any one sym- 
pathizing with me. I don’t needit. I never 
had any father or mother, so far as I know, 
nor a relative, nor any other person who cared 
a fig for me, and I don’t know but I have been 
the gainer by it.” 

**T think not,” I replied, shaking my head. 

‘Perhaps you know better than I.” 

“It is reasonable that a young man should 
be the better for a mother’s influence and a 
father’s care. One’s parents usually teach 
him the ways of morality and truth, give 
him his religious impressions — ” 

“‘T don’t believe in any of those things, and 
don’t trouble my head at all about them.” 

“You shock me.” 

“Do I?” laughed he. 

“You do, indeed. Don’t you believe in 
religion?” 

‘I believe there is such a thing, but it don’t 
trouble me; and I don’t trouble religion. I 
do about what is right when it is convenient.” 

“T am sure you would think more of reli- 
gion, and that you would desire to do what is 
right, even when it is not wholly convenient, 
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if you had had a good mother to teach you the 
way of life and truth.” ° 

**Don’t preach, Phil; it’s worse than grati- 
tude and sympathy. I’m nota perfect young 
man, I know.” 

‘¢ Where were you born, Larry?” 

‘*T don’t know; I haven’t the least idea.” 

** But you had a beginning somewhere.” 

‘*T was a graduate from an orphan asylum 
when I was eight years old. An old lady saw 
me there, and thought I was a pretty boy; so 
she took me home with her. She gave mea 
very good education, and I staid with her till 
I was fourteen years old. She always used 
me well, and taught me piety, catechism, and 
religion, which I got rid of as.soon as possible. 
I supposed the old lady, who had plenty of 
money, would leave me her fortune; but she 
didn’t do it; and since that I have been a scep- 
tic on the subject of gratitude. I had allowed 
her to spend her money on me, in feeding, 
clothing, and educating me, and then she was 
so cruel as to die without making a will in my 
favor, or of anybody else, for that matter, As 
soon as the breath had left her body, about a 
dozen and a half of nephews and nieces stepped 
in, and in due time her money was equally 
divided among them. Not a penny gladdened 
the interior of my purse.” 

‘¢ Perhaps she intended to do something for 
you.” 

“I think she did; and the ingratitude was 
in the neglect to do it. She died suddeniy, 
and never knew a thing after she was taken 
sick, so that my wheels were blocked. Not 
one of the nieces and nephews even looked at 
me; and when the old lady’s house was sold, I 
was turned out into the street. Since then I 
have been a wanderer on the face of the foot- 
stool.” 

‘*But what did you do with yourself?” I 
asked. 

**T found a place to work in a store; but I 
didn’t like it, and then I learned the printing 
business. I work as a jour printer now, when 
I work at all. I have been cruising about the 
west for the last year. I work a while in one 
place, and then move on to another. I subbed 
a while in Buffalo, and then got out of a job, 
and had to sell my watch, as I said, to enable 
me to get to New York.” 

“Don’t you know anything about your 
parents?” 

‘*Not a thing;, and I haven’t the least idea 
how I happened to be in the orphan asylum. 
To tell the truth, Phil, I don’t care a fig, either. 
If my parents didn’t want me, I'm sure I don’t 
want them. If I could know who they were 
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for the asking, I wouldn’t open my mouth. 
That's so, Phil.” 

‘You are a strange being, Larry.” 

**T know it; and I would just as lief live 
as die.” 

** So would I.” 

** Well, put it the other way; I had just as 
lief die as live. I don’t know that I care a 
straw for anything in this world — or any oth- 
er, for that matter,” laughed he. ‘* Who are 
you, Phil?” 

I answered this blunt inquiry, though it re- 
quired a couple of hours to satisfy his curiosi- 
ty, for he questioned me very closely. I told 
him that I had been brought up in a cabin on 
the Upper Missouri, where I had only a rough 
backwoodsman for a companion for several 
years; that I had found my father in St. Louis, 
who had separated from my mother, and that I 
intended to visit Europe in order to find her if 
possible. He drew out of me all the particu- 
lars of my eventful history. 

*¢ Then you are as rich as mud, Phil.” 

‘Not very rich.” 

“TI figure up that you have three or four 
thousand dollars in your own right.” 

‘That isn’t much.” 

**T’m nineteen, but I never had fifty dollars 
in my life at one time.” } 

**T suppose you are not careful of your 
money.” 

‘I’m careful to spend it as soon as I get it. 
That’s what money is for.” 

** But you can’t have it and spend it too.” 

‘¢T’m not a miser.” 

‘* Nor I, any more than you. I spend money 
for what I need, and save the rest. In that 
way I gathered my little pile.” 

I took out my purse, which contained twen- 
ty-two half eagles; for at the time of which I 
write there was no national currency, that 
was good in all the states, and I had changed 
my money into gold before I left the west, for 
the bank bills of one section of the country were 
subject to a discount in other sections. I 
turned the coins out into my hand, and Larry 
watched me with interest. Taking twenty of 
the half eagles, or one hundred dollars, I 
handed them to him. 

‘* Put them in your pocket,” I added. 

‘What do you mean?” asked he, taking 
the money into his hand. 

‘Put them in your pocket,” I repeated. 
** Possibly, when you get to New York, you 
will find time to eat a dinner or two; and you 
will need some of this coin to pay the bill.” 

‘Do I understand you to say that you make 
me a present of these shiners?” 
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‘** Precisely so; that’s just what I mean, if 
you will allow me to state it in that offensive 
manner.” 


¢ ‘“‘I thank you with all my heart,” said he, 


but without much emotion. ‘‘I never was so 
rich before in my life. You do not state on 
what grounds you do this magnificent thing.” 

‘‘Simply because you are a good fellow, 
Larry,” I replied, mindful of his instruction 
in regard to gratitude. 

‘That is all-sufficient ground. By the way, 
Phil, I helped a dozen people after the acci- 
dent, and you are the only one who has of- 
fered me a cent for my trouble.” 

‘*Why, you would not have them attempt 
to pay you for such service.” 

** Certainly not.” 

‘*T dare say they are all very grateful to you 
for what you did.” 

‘*I don’t believe they are; and I hope they 
are not. Never mind them. The railroad ac- 
cident was the luckiest thing that has hap- 
pened for me in the whole course of my life,” 
continued Larry, as he chinked the coins in 
his hand, and,then put them in his pocket. 
*“*To what hotel do you go in New York, 
Phil?” 

“‘T thought I should go to the Western 
Hotel.” 

‘¢ That’s not first-class.” 

‘*The prices are not first-class, either,” I 
added. 

‘*But you have plenty of money, unless you 
have robbed yourself to enrich a good fellow.” 

‘¢ T have ten or a dozen dollars left,” I replied. 

* But I will give you back half or all you 
gave me, if you have made yourself short.” 

**No, no; I have a draft for over two thou- 
sand dollars to pay my expenses in Europe. 
Don’t trouble yourself about the little matter 
I gave you.” 

‘“*T won't,” said he, laughing. ‘But I 
thought I should go to the St. Nicholas Hotel, 
now that I have my pile.” 

**'You will have to pay two or three dollars 
a day.” 

** What of it, when a fellow has a hun- 
dred dollars in hard shiners in his trousers 
pocket.” 

‘You won’t have them, or any of them, 
long, if you do business in that way, Larry. 
What hotel were you going to if you had not 
met me?” 

‘*To none; I should have gone to a cheap 
boarding-house, and then looked out for a job 
in a printing-office. But I won’t be odd, Phil. 
If you are going to the Western Hotel, I will 
go with you, though it isn’t first-class.” 
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‘*] dare say it is quite as good as your cheap 
boarding-house would have been,” I replied. 

‘‘No doubt of that; but circumstances alter 
cases, and even change printers’ cases some- 
times.” 

‘‘T hope you will be able to find a place to 
work when you get to New York.” 

‘‘Humph! I don’t know,” he answered, 
measuring off the words very slowly. ‘I shall 
not look for any place.” 

“‘ Not look for any!” I exclaimed. 

‘*No, I think not.” 

‘Why not?” 

“T have plenty of money in my pocket 
now,” laughed he. ‘‘ When it is all gone, it 
will be time enough to go to work.” 

“That’s very bad philosophy,” I protested, 
emphatically. 

““Q, dear, Phil, I’m no philosopher. It 
would be quite impossible for me to go to work 
with even five dollars in my pocket.” 

‘‘ Then you are a regular vagabond, Larry.” 

‘Phil, give me your hand!” exclaimed he, 
grasping mine. ‘* You have hit the nail on 
the head, exactly. I am a regular vagabond.” 

‘* But I would not be a vagabond, nor allow 
any one to call me by such a name.” 

‘*T always speak the truth myself when it is 
convenient; and I never object when anybody 
else does so. Here’s a station, Phil, and the 
train is stopping. Let’s get out, and stretch 
our legs.” 

We left the car. It was a large town, and 
the train stopped at the side of a street, on 
which there were hotels, saloons, and stores 
of various kinds. 

“Here we are, Phil. That’s just what I was 
looking for.” 

“What?” 

“A bar-room. I was going to ask you to 
pay for a glass of brandy for me; but —” 

“It would have been of no use to ask me, for 
no amount of gratitude, or anything else, could 
have induced me to do such a thing.” 

“Ts that so?” 

““That’s so; most emphatically, decidedly, 
and unalterably so.” 

“You interrupted what I was saying. You 
haye put me in funds, and I was going to treat. 
Come along, Phil. You can take a glass of 
wine, if brandy don’t agree with your con- 
stitution.” 

“Not a drop of anything for me.” 

“You are not going to make me drink alone 
— are you?” 

“ Alone if at all, so far as I am concerned,” 
I replied. 

“Take lemonade then, or some other slops.” 
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‘**T will not even enter a bar-room.” 

**Pon my word, Phil, I didn’t think so 
good a fellow as you are could be a fanatic.” 

‘*T am a fanatic on that subject, and I mean 
to be one to the end of my days.” 

‘* It’s mean to drink alone.” 

‘*Don’t do it then. We will take a cup of 
coffee, if you like.” 

** All right; coffee it is, Phil.” 

We drank coffee, andI paid for it. When 
we returned to the train, I laid down my prin- 
ciples in detail, illustrating them with the sad 
example of my father. Larry only laughed 
at me for my pains. I was sorry to find that 
the jaunty coat, the striped vest, and the plaid 
pants had not betied my new friend. I had 
the satisfaction of believing that the hundred 
dollars I had presented to him would be ex- 
pended in a few days in extravagant living, 
drinks, and dissipation generally. I was sorry 
I had been so liberal; and while I was still very 
grateful to Larry, I was almost disgusted with 
him. 

In the small hours of the morning, four 
hours behind time, the train arrived at New 
York, and we made our way to the Western 
Hotel. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH PHIL COMPLETES HIS PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR THE VOYAGE, AND GOES ON 
BOARD THE STEAMER. 


I WAS grieved and mortified to find that my 
new friend was a young man of no principle, 
a vagabond, and, for aught I knew, a drunk- 
ard. The great service he had rendered to me 
kept prominent in my mind the nobler attri- 
butes of his nature; but I could not conceal 
from myself the simple truth that he was a 
worthless fellow. I had talked to him very 
faithfully, but with no result whatever, for he 
only laughed at me. I do not mean to say 
that I ‘* preached” to him, or anything of that 
sort; but as the events of our intimacy brought 
the topics to our attention, I expressed my 
convictions without reserve. 

I could not believe that he was a bad young 
man at heart, and I was satisfied that much 
of his eccentricity was mere affectation, as it 
generally is with everybody. I honestly and 
sincerely desired to do him good, and the best 
thing I could do would be to give him higher 
views of life than he entertained, to help him 
to anchor his hopes upon the solid foundation 
of moral and religious principle. But I had 
only a day to remain in New York, for the 
steamer sailed on Wednesday, and we arrived 
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on Monday night. I was not afraid to associ- 
ate with him, and while I tried to do my duty 
by him, I also carefully avoided the errors of 
the Pharisee and the hypocrite. 

We had taken a room together in the hotel, 
and neither of us waked till ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, for it was four when we retired in 
the morning. Larry worked half an hour on 
his pants, which had been somewhat damaged 
in the water the day before. He had a small 
valise, from which he took a shirt with extrav- 
agant frills on the bosom, and completed his 
elaborate toilet with the nicest care. I was 
tired of waiting for him, long before he had 
finished his labors, and went down into the 
dining-room to order our Breakfast. I seated 
myself at the table opposite a gentleman of 
fifty, at whose side sat a beautiful and very 
interesting young lady of eighteen, doubtless 
his daughter. 

The gentleman seemed to be very sad and 
nervous, and to some extent the lady had the 
same appearance, though I saw that she was 
striving to be cheerful and happy. I looked 
at her as muchas I dared, for there was some- 
thing very pleasing about her. While I was 
casting occasional glances at her, she told the 
gentleman she would go to her room, and get 
ready to go out. She left the hall just as 
Larry entered with a copy of the Herald in his 
hand. He looked ather earnestly, and turned 
to gaze at her as she passed out of the room. 

“That's a stunning pretty girl,” said he, in 
a low tone, as he seated himself at my side. 

‘‘Hush! That’s her father,” I whispered, 
nodding towards the gentleman on the other 
side of the table, who seemed to be absorbed 
in his own gloomy thoughts, and paid no at- 
tention to us. 

“She is the prettiest girl I ever laid eyes 
on,” added Larry, with enthusiasm, but in a 
low whisper. 

** What’s the news?” I asked, in order to 
change the subject. ‘‘I see you have the 
paper.” 

** Yes, I always read the Herald at break- 
fast. I used to stick type on it,” he replied, 
unfolding the sheet. ‘‘ War in Europe,” he 
continued, reading the head lines under the 
latest news. ‘‘Eighty thousand troops sent 
into Italy. I should like to be there, and take 
a hand in that row.” 

**You don’t want to fight — do you?” 

“I do; Ihave a decided taste forit. I fancy 
there is something in me, and that it will come 
out in time. I wasn’t born to be a_ jour 
printer, and when my time comes, I shall be a 
big man.” 
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‘*That’s all folly, Larry. The only way for 
a fellow to make anything of himself is to go 
to work like a man in whatever sphere he may 
find himself. A jour printer may make a great 
man of himself as well as any other man; but 
this soaring after the infinite, and diving into 
the depths of the unfathomable, is all moon- 
shine.” 

“You are a philosopher, Phil, of which I 
am not whom,” laughed Larry. 

He read the European news while we waited - 
for our breakfast, and as my mother was still 
at Nice, I was deeply interested in it. 

“« * Heavy defalcation,’” continued Larry, 
reading from another column of the paper. 
‘** Our city was thrown into unwonted com- 
motion this morning by the discovery of a 
heavy defalcation in the SpringHill Bank. 
The sudden disappearance of the cashier, Mr. 
Luther Fennimore, who has hitherto borne an 
irreproachable character in the city, suggest- 
ed an examination of the affairs of the bank, 
which unfortunately resulted in furnishing the 
most conclusive evidence that a systematic 
course of fraud had been practised upon the 
directors for several years. The amount of 
the defalcation cannot be less than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and it is believed that 
the bank will be obliged to go into liquidation. 

«Mr. Fennimore has heretofore enjoyed 
the entire confidence of the directors, and of 
the community, and it is painful to know that 
one who has been so highly respected could 
descend to the abyss of crime. Mr. Fenni- 
more is a widower, with an only daughter, a 
beautiful young lady, highly educated and ac- 
complished, and her father’s error will be a 
crushing blow to her. She has been on a visit 
to a friend in New York city for several weeks, 
and it is believed that her unfortunate but 
guilty father will endeavor to see her. Officers 
have been sent to New York to intercept him 
if he attempts to leave the country in the Cu- 
nard steamer of Wednesday. The sympathies 
of the public —’ Confound the sympathies of 
the public!” exclaimed Larry, as the waiter 
brought in our breakfast, and he threw down 
the paper. 

** Why don’t you finish the article? I am 
anxious to hear the rest of it,” I interposed. 

** Read for yourself, Phil. I never wait my 
breakfast for the sympathies of the public,” 
answered Larry, taking a large piece of steak 
from the dish. 

When my friend began to read this article, 
I noticed that the elderly gentleman opposite 
me suddenly turned very pale. I saw that his 
lips quivered, and his whole frame was con- 
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Tue GENTLEMAN WHO SAT OPPOSITE. 


vulsed. He struggled to appear indifferent, 
but his efforts were only partially successful. 
I observed him with no little interest, and 
without seeming to watch him, I scrutinized 
his looks and actions very closely. I was 
afraid he was the Mr. Luther Fennimore al- 
luded to in the paragraph. If so, he had 
abundant reason to be gloomy and nervous. 
I finished the reading of the article; but the 
rest of it was only to the effect that the sym- 
pathies of the public would be entirely with 
the beautiful and accomplished daughter of the 
defaulter. For my own part, I pitied him more 
than her, though he deserved it less, for he 
had the burden of crime on his soul, which 
is the heaviest load that a mortal can carry. 
While we were at the table the young lady 
appeared at the door, and the nervous gentle- 
man hastened to join her. He was so agitated 
that he could hardly walk. When they had 
gone, Larry indulged in some enthusiastic re- 
marks about the lady, and declared that he 
should bé sure and be at dinner in order to see 
her again. I asked the waiter who the gentle- 


man was, but he was unable to give his name. 
At the office I made the sgme inquiry, and the 
clerk pointed to “‘ Park Barnard ” on the regis- 


ter, and ** Miss Goodspeed” under it. Park 
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Barnard was certainly not the name of the 
defaulter, and the supposition that the lady 
and gentleman had entered assumed names 
on the book implied that she was a party to 
her father’s crime, which I was not willing to 
believe. 

I hastened to the steamer office to engage 
my passage, and took a berth in an unoccupied 
state-room well forward, which I promised to 
pay for in an hour or two. I hoped to have 
the room to myself, though it was the last one 
in which at least one berth had not been 
taken. I then went to the bankers, and re- 
ceived the money on my draft. Perhaps it 
would not have been paid if I had not pro- 
duced a letter from the banker in St. Louis, 
who gave a full description of me, in order to 
avoid this difficulty. With the money I 
bought a letter of credit, for general use in 
Europe, for four hundred pounds, and had 
enough left to pay my passage, and purchase 
twenty sovereigns in gold, for use before I 
reached London. 

Larry Grimsby went with me to all the 
places my business required me to visit, and 
was interested in all that was said and done. 
He inquired particularly in regard to the 
method of obtaining funds in Europe, which 
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I explained as well as I was able in so short a 
time. When I inquired in regard to the terms 
for the letter of credit, the clerk handed me 
two or three blank forms. They were signed 
by the banking firm, but contained no other 
writing. I concluded that the members of the 
firm were absent from the city, and had signed 
these blanks to enable the clerks to do busi- 
ness in this line during their absence. Larry 
picked up one of them, and read it with in- 
terest, while I examined another. The terms 
were satisfactory to me, and the letter of credit 
was filled out; I signed it in the margin, and 
placed it in my pocket-book with other valua- 
ble papers. I saw the clerk pick up one or 
more of the blanks as we left the office. After 
paying for my passage, and purchasing my 
sovereigns, we made a visit to the steamer in 
which I was to cross the Atlantic. I saw my 
room, and was satisfied with it. 

“I wish I was going with you, Phil,” said 
Larry, as we left the ship. 

**I wish you were,” I replied. 

‘See here; it is dinner time, Phil,” added 
he, as the clock on Trinity struck the hour. 

We hastened to the hotel, and arrived only 
a little late; but my friend was sorely disap- 
pointed when he found that the pretty young 
lady was not at the table. Neither she nor 
her father appeared, and we didnot see them 
again at the hotel. After dinner Larry left 
me to call upon some of his friends. Suspect- 
ing that his New York associates were like 
himself, I declined to go with him. He told 
me that one of them owed him thirty and an- 
other ten dollars, borrowed money, which he 
hoped to collect; and I was still less inclined 
to go with him, if it was to be a dunning ex- 
pedition. I begged him not to drink any- 
thing, for he might meet the young lady at 
the hotel in the evening. He only laughed, 
and made no promises. 

I spent the afternoon in completing the prep- 
arations for my voyage. Long before dark 
Larry returned to the hotel. To my surprise 
he was not tipsy, and I could not detect even 
the smell of liquor about him. 

‘* Have you seen the young lady?” he asked. 

‘* No; we will ask about her at the office.” 

We did so, and learned that the gentleman 
was quite sick, and that she was attending to 
his wants. Larry went out again in the even- 
ing, but returned before ten o’clock. 

** Not a drop, Phil,” said he. ‘‘I haven’t 
drank anything to-day.” 

**T suppose you don’t feel any the. worse 
for it.” 

“No; I can’t say that I do; but it is hard 
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work to meet your friends and not drink with 
them.” 

“Don't do it, Larry, however hard it may 
be. The idea of a young fellow like you, only 
nineteen years old, drinking liquor, is absurd. 
You are almost sure to die a drunkard, if you 
keep on.” 

**O, I can take care of myself; but just for 
a joke, I thought I would knock off for a 
while; I always took something before when 
I had any money; but as I didn’t have any 
more than half the time, I couldn’t always 
drink, unless some good fellow treated me. 
But I don’t often let a fellow treat me, unless 
I have the money to retaliate with.” 

“TI hope you will keep up the joke for a 
year, at least.” 

‘* Perhaps I shall; I don’t know.” 

‘* To-morrow morning I must leave you, as 
you are aware; but I hope I shall to see you 
again.* Will you write to me, Larry, in care of 
the bankers?” I asked, giving him the address. 

‘With all my heart, if the circumstances 
permit,” laughed he. 

‘¢Tell me where you are; I will answer your 
letter.” 

My friend treated the matter very lightly, 
and with much indifference. We slept as well 
as usual that night, and I was up early in the 
morning. I routed out my companion, and 
we took an early breakfast. 

“IT think I will pay my bill, for I shall not 
stay here after you are gone,” said Larry, when 
I called for my account. 

“T should think you would get into some 
good boarding-house, and go to work at once, 
so that you may always find a dollar in your 
pocket when you fish for one,” I added. 

‘¢ Your advice shall be considered.” 

I engaged a car-man to take my trunk over 
to the city, and Larry, with his little valise in 
his hand, walked down to the ferry with me. 
I wondered that he should be so absurd as to 
carry it over and back, when he could just as 
well leave it at the hotel; but he insisted upon 
having his own way. Already there was a 
crowd on.the wharf when we went on board 
of the ship. Carriages were arriving and de- 
parting, and great piles of baggage were con- 
veyed on board. I had my trunk carried to 
my room, and went down myself, to aScertain 
whether I was to be alone or not. Larry went 
with me, and placed his valise in the upper 
berth. No other passenger appeared, and I 
proposed to go on deck to see the exciting 
scenes attending the departure of an ocean 
steamer. . 

‘‘ Better not leave your valise there, Larry,” 
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I suggested. ‘* You may not have time to 
come down after it, when the order to leave the 
ship is given.” 

‘My valise has taken passage for Liver- 
pool,” laughed he. 

‘“‘ Your valise?” 

“Yes; but I have concluded to go with it, 
in order to take careof it.” 

‘You don’t mean to say that you are going 
to Liverpool —do you?” 

‘I do,” he replied, producing his ticket. 

I was confounded by this evidence of his 
intention, and for certain reasons I was not 
altogether pleased. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH PHIL WALKS ABOUT THE DECK, 
AND FINDS ANOTHER GRIMSBY. 


I WAS startled by the announcement of 
Larry Grimsby, that he intended to go to 
Liverpool in the steamer. As he had his 
ticket, he had evidently paid his fare, and I 
had no right to interfere, even if I had been 
disposed to do so. Certainly I had some self- 
ish fears, which annoyed me not a little. I 
could not exactly understand where he had 
obtained money enough to pay for his passage ; 
but I concluded that he had collected the whole 
or a portion of the forty dollars due him from 
his former associates in the city. But even if 
he had added forty dollars to the hundred I 
had given him, he had plainly expended nearly 
every dollar in his possession for the purchase 
of his ticket. 

When he landed in Europe he would not 
haye anything to pay his expenses, and I 
feared that my exchequer would be required to 
foot his bills as well as my own. Grateful as 
Iwas to him for the valuable service he had 
rendered me, I could hardly afford to pay his 
expenses; and when we were together in a 
foreign land, I did not see how I could refuse 
to do so, as long as my money lasted. After 
all, had he not saved my life beyond the pos- 
sibility of adoubt? With this view, I thought 
I could not do too much for him, even if I gave 
him all the money I had in the world. I was 
determined, therefore, not to worry about him; 
at least not till I understood his plans better. 

We went on deck after securing our seats at 
the table in the saloon. We walked about, and 
looked at everybody and everything. I was in- 
terested in the busy scene around me, and ex- 
ected by the prospect before me. Larry took 
everything as coolly as though he had crossed 
the ocean a dozen times. 
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** Hallo, Chaplin!” exclaimed he, as he en- 
countered a rather disagreeable-looking man 
near the smoke-stack. ‘ 

‘ Hist, Larry! Don’t mention my name 
here,” replied the person addressed. 

‘*Why not? Do you want to cut an old 
friend?” 

‘“*By no means; but don’t mention my 
name, if you please,” added Chaplin, with an 
expressive wink. 

‘*Certainly not, if you say so; but I am 
sorry you are ashamed of your name.” 

“It isn’t that, Larry. The fact of it is, I’m 
in the shadow business just now,” replied 
Chaplin, in a low tone. 

‘*Is that so? This is my particular friend, 
Phil Farringford.” 

I shook hands with him, but I did not re- 
peat his name, after the expressive warning 
not to do so. 

‘*He’s in the shadow business,” laughed 
Larry. 

‘Pray, what's the shadow business?” I asked, 
having never heard the expression before. 

‘¢Don’t you know, Phil? He is a detective. 
He is on the lookout for some rogue who will 
try to leave in this steamer. Isn’t that so, my 
chap?” 

‘*Just so; big game, too.” 

‘¢T suppose you won’t mind telling me what 
it is?”’ 

‘¢ No; it’s a bank cashier; but don’t men- 
tion it.” 

‘*'Not a word.” 

‘Very likely you read about it in the pa- 
pers,” added Chaplin. 

‘‘The one with the highly educated and ac- 
complished daughter — is that the one?” 

‘The same; he’s booked for this steamer; 
but he won’t come on board till the last min- 
ute. I’m stationed here, where I can see every 
one that comes down the wharf. Keep your 
eyes open, and you may see some fun.” 

I did not think there could be any fun in 
seeing a poor wretch arrested for his crime, 
especially if the anguish of his innocent daugh- 
ter was to be a part of the spectacle. But I 
was interested in the case, and when the de- 
faulter appeared, I half expected to see the 
tremulous gentleman whom I had met at the 
breakfast table the day before. After talking 
with the detective a few moments, we con- 
tinued our walk. 

‘¢- You know that man, Larry?’’ I said, wish- 
ing to learn more about him. 

‘Yes; he used to be a printer, and I worked 
with him,” replied my friend. ‘‘ He’s in mean 
business now; but I think he’s up to it.” 
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‘* Why mean business?” 

‘* Well, it is mean to dog people’s steps, and 
set traps to catch them. I wouldn’t do it to 
save my body from starvation,” continued 
Larry, explaining the business more in detail. 

‘*T suppose he is sure to catch this man, if 
he attempts to leave in this ship.” 

‘*No doubt of it. There are three or four 
of them on the wharf and in the vessel.” 

‘* By the way, Larry, I fancy we have seen 
this defaulter,” I added. 

“No!” 

‘*In my opinion it is the gentleman who was 
with the young lady at the Western Hotel.” 

**You don’t mean it!” 

‘*Of course I may be mistaken, but I cer- 
tainly think so;” and I explained the grounds 
of my belief. 

**If I thought he was the father of that stun- 
ning pretty girl, I’d help him off, if I could.” 

‘* That would not be right,” I replied, shak- 
ing my head. 

‘“Why not? These banks are sponging 
shops; they rob the people of their money, 
and this cashier only paid them off in their 
own coin.” 

‘*Wrong, all wrong. The banks are per- 
fectly proper institutions, and the cashier had 
no right to take what did not. belong to him. 


Your argument is utterly ridiculous.” 


“Perhaps ‘it is; I’m no_ philosopher,” 
laughed he. ‘I’m going below to get a hand- 
kerchief. I’ll be with you again in a moment.” 

I saw him descend the steps, and I walked 
forward, deeply interested in the exciting 
scene around me. I passed the ‘‘ shadow,” 
who still had his eyes fixed on the wharf, 
where carriages were bringing passengers | 
for the steamer. I continued my walk to the 
bow, where, as I was turning to retrace my 
steps, I encountered Larry, as I supposed. 

“I thought you went below,” I remarked, 
halting in front of the person addressed. ‘‘ Did 
you see Mr. Fennimore and his daughter?” 

“*T beg your pardon,” replied he. 

A second glance at him assured me I had 
made a blunder; but certainly the person 
bore a marvellous resemblance to my friend. 
If I had observed his dress before I spoke to 
him, I might have avoided the blunder. 

‘* Excuse me; I thought it was Mr. Grims- 
by,” I apologized. 

‘** Indeed, sir, that is my name,” added the 
young man, evidently much perplexed at my 
conduct. 

** But not the Mr. Grimsby with whom I 
am acquainted, though you look very much 
like him.” * 
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The voice and manner of the speaker were 
quite different from Larry’s, though, looking 
at his face only, I was not surprised at my 
mistake. A close scrutiny of his features and 
expression, however, revealed some points of 
difference. His dress and manner were de- 
cidedly English. 

“I beg your pardon,” added the stranger; 
‘*but you mentioned a gentleman with whom] 
am connected; my uncle, indeed — Mr. Fenni- 
more.” 

**T do not even know the person of whom I, 
spoke; but as you seem to be an Englishman, 
probably he is not the Mr. Fennimore who is 
your uncle. I allude to the bank defaulter, 
for whom the officers are just now in search.” 

‘© A bank defaulter! ” exclaimed he; and I 
was afraid, after all, that I had “‘ put my foot 
into it.” 

‘“*T merely read about the matter in the 
newspaper,” I replied. 

‘*Of course it cannot be my uncle, then, 
who is coming on board by the post steamer; 
but it’s a bit strange that we have so many 
people with the same names.” 

Iconversed a few moments with him on indif- 
ferent topics, and then resumed my walk. The 
bells began to ring violently, and an officer 
ordered all but the passengers to go ashore. 
The great hawsers were cast off, and the 
wheels began to turn. I passed the ‘‘ shadow,” 
and saw he had no intention of leaving the 
steamer. 

“Do you go to Liverpool with us?” I asked. 

‘*No; a small steamer brings off the mails, 
and very likely my man will come off in her.” 

This was doubtless the boat which the Eng- 
lish Grimsby called the ‘‘ post steamer.” Of 
course, as he was from England, the defaulter 
could not be his uncle. I paced the deck 
again, bestowing my last look upon the city 
of New York. Hundreds of people, on the 
wharf and on the steamer, were waving their 
adieus with hats and handkerchiefs, and I tried 
to be a little sentimental. I wondered why 
Larry did not come up to witness this interest- 
ing scene; but I saw nothing of him. 

** We are off,” said some one near me. 

I turned, and found that the remark was ad- 
dressed to me. AsI did so, I recognized the 
English Grimsby with a young lady on his 
arm. I was not a little startled when I dis- . 
covered that she was the same one I had seen 
at the Western Hotel. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Grimsby; 
‘‘ but I desire very much to see the person for 
whom you mistook me.” 

‘He is not on deck just at this moment,” 
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I replied; ‘‘but I will bring him to you as soon 
as he comes up.” 

“Thank you. I’m curious about the mat- 
ter, especially as you mentioned my uncle’s 
name. I beg your pardon; but I haven’t the 
pleasure of your name.” 

“Mr. Farringford. Philip Farringford.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Farringford. You have 
mine, and now we are even. This is Miss 
Fennimore, my cousin.” 

The young lady bowed rather coldly, as 
though she did not quite approve the conduct 
of her cousin in introducing her to a mere 
chance acquaintance. 

“This is a beautiful day we have to com- 
mence our voyage,” I added. 

“Very fine,” she answered, 
haughtily. 

Finding that my company was not particu- 
larly agreeable to her, I touched my hat, 
bowed, and retired. I wanted to see Larry 
then, for the request of Grimsby would afford 
me an opportunity of introducing him to both. 
He was not on deck yet, and I was going be- 
low to seek him, when the steamer’s wheels 
stopped, and the mail-boat came alongside. 
I was curious to see what was done, and I an- 
ticipated an exciting scene when the defaulter 
came on board. Though I could not explain 


somewhat 


it, was satisfied that the uncle of Grimsby 


was the person for whom the officers were 
seeking. The haughty young lady must suffer 
a degree of anguish she had never known be- 
fore. I pitied her, but I could not leave the 
deck while this terrible scene was impending. 
The mails were brought on board, and then 
the baggage. I looked eagerly for the gentle- 
man who had been so nervous at the hotel 
when Larry read the news. He did not ap- 
pear, and the small steamer was ready to cast 
off. Chaplin was disconcerted. I saw him 
in consultation with several others, who, I 
concluded, were ‘‘ shadows” like himself. The 
bells rang, and the officers shouted; but the 
detectives were not ready to leave the ship. 
They spoke to the impatient captain, and then 
went into the saloon. I followed them, curi- 
ous to know what was to be done. They scru- 
tinized all the passengers in the cabin, and 
then went below. I saw them looking into all 
the state-rooms. 

“This is his room,” said Chaplin, at the 
one next to mine, ‘‘ or at least the one engaged 
for Mr. Park Barnard.” 

There were some trunks in it, but no pas- 
sengers. I found that my room was locked, 
and the shadow knocked at the door. 

“Who's there?” demanded Larry. 

“ 
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**Open the door, Larry,” I replied, taking 
the matter out of the hands of the officers. 

‘*Hold on a minute, Phil. I’m mending my 
trousers.” . 

Chaplin laughed, and said he knew that 
voice. 

“Is this your room?” he asked, turning 
to me. 

‘*Yes; Larry and I have it together,” I an- 
swered. 

**Ts there any other person in there?” 

‘¢ There are only two berths; Larry has one, 
and I have the other.” ; 

‘‘ That’s all right,” added Chaplin, as he and 
his companions passed on to the next room. 

I followed them, as did half a dozen others, 
including the chief steward. The search was 
a fruitless one. Mr. Fennimore could not be 
found, and the *‘ shadows” were satisfied that 
he was not on board. 

‘*He was afraid to show himself after that 
article in the newspapers,” said Chaplin to 
one of his fellows. ‘* That newspaper cor- 
respondent ought to be hung.” 

They went on board of the mail-boat, and 
when it had cast off, the great wheels of the 
steamer began to turn again, and we were ac- 
tually commencing the voyage. Miss Fenni- 
more and Grimsby were on the quarter-deck, 
and I went below again to see Larry, after we 
had passed the Narrows. The door of our 
room was still fastened, and I knocked. 

‘Who is it?” called Larry. 

‘* Open the door,” I replied. 

‘*¢ Hold on a little while — will you, Phil?” 

‘*Can’t you let me in now?” 

“ Are you alone?” 

‘*'Yes.” 

I thought the last was rather an odd ques- 
tion, and I did not see the point of it; but he 
opened the door, and I stepped in. 

*¢ What in the world are you about, Larry?” 
I asked. 

‘*T have to do my own mending,” laughed 
he; ‘‘and I was busy at a job that comes un- 
der that head.” 

‘But why didn’t you go on deck, and see 
the fun? We have passed through the Nar- 
rows, and the view was worth seeing.”’ 

‘¢Confound the view! I have seen it a hun- 
dren times before now.” 

“There is a young fellow on board —an 
Englishman — that looks like you, Larry; so 
much so that I spoke to him, thinking it was 
you. He wants to see you; and there is a 
certain young lady with him.” 

“Precisely so,” he replied, exhibiting no 
surprise. ‘‘ And I was spoken to by a gentle- 
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man who thought I was somebody else. He 
called me Miles. By the way, Phil, have the 
cops all gone?” 

‘*The what?” 

‘** The shadows — you know.” 

‘*Every one of them. They were disap- 
pointed, and declared that the newspaper ar- 
ticle you read had defeated their plans.” 

** Perhaps it did.” 

‘*The officers searched the steamer before 
they left.” 

‘*T know they did,” chuckled Larry. 

‘* How did you Know when you were mend- 
ing your trousers, locked up in your room?” 

**T didn’t mend them much,” he replied, 
glancing at his berth with an expression so 
significant that I could not help doing the 
same. 

In the berth, with his head resting upon his 
hand, was Mr. Luther Fennimore, the bank 
defaulter; and I realized what my unprin- 
cipled companion had been doing. I was 
startled, as though an apparition had sud- 
denly burst upon my view. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE WONDERFUL STAR. 


BY JIM HILL. 


sé STAR! No. Where?” 
‘* Why see, over there — 

Over the trees, where it glances, 

Retreats and advances; 

Now here, now there, 

In the evening air.” 


‘* Yes, yes, ’tis surely there; but — why! 
There isn’t another star in the sky, 
And the night is dark as a pocket; 
*Tisn’t a meteor; that we know, 
Because a meteor don’t shine so, 
And ’tisn’t the stick of a rocket. 
What it can be have you an idee? 
It is a wonderful mystery. 
O, could some one but find the key, 
And speedily unlock it!” 


They ran for the parson, the schoolma’am, and 
squire, 
Whatever ¢hey thought of the thing to inquire; 
But the squire simply muttered, ‘‘ Sho!” 
The parson said he didn’t know; 
The schoolma’am said the same also; 
And then the mystery doubled; 
And all were out, the low and high, 
Watching that singular star in the sky, 
With wonder beaming in every eye, 
And every heart was troubled. 
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‘¢ What can it be? 
Does any one see? 

Does:’stronomy anywhere teach it?” 
So many eyes were upward bent, 
There were, could such be the intent, 

Up stares enough to reach it. 


An opera-glass the village owned, 

Which to the eager crowd was loaned, 
And to the star directed, 

Which shed its unassisted ray, 

And cut up shines.in peculiar way ; 

Hither and thither it seemed to stray, 
But they their eyes suspected. 


Thus as they pondered, with gaze upturned, 

Upon the wondrous star that burned, 

That all the rules of science spurned, — 

At least, all rules which they had learned, — 
The orb its light suspended, 

Leaving them, of course, in the dark 

As to the source of the spectral spark; 

In vain they stood, its recoming to mark, 
With hoping and dreading blended; 

‘What could it be?” was the one idee 

Inspiring that community, 
As homeward they all wended. 


But why steals little Jacky Gray 

From behind the stack in that comical way? 

And what has he in his hand there, pray, 
His face with mischief glowing? _ 

The old barn lantern! — ah, little Jack! — 

And a ball of twine, and a kite at his back; 

I greatly fear that to you and the stack 
The singular star we are owing. 


puerta ve oh \ 


—— THE word trump is a corruption of the 
word ¢riumph. A card game resembling 
whist was in common use as early as the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, and the pre- 
dominance of one particular suit over all the 
others was called the ¢riumph or trump suit. 
It was of continental origin. A work pub- 
lished in Italy in 1526 refers to it by the name 
of ¢rionft, and Rabelais calls it Ja triomphe. 


— THE most valuable animals in the ‘‘Jar- 
din des Plantes,” in Paris, have not suffered 
from the scarceness and inferior quality of 
food during the siege, as many of our journals 
feared. 


— Apricots, a delicious fruit, originally 
came ffom Asia Minor. They were first 
planted in England about 1540, by Henry 
VIII.’s gardener. Tt ¢ 
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MARIAN AND 


THE DOOTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
BEARDING THE LION. 


Yan alone in the attic of his father’s house, 
among lazy wasps and spinning spiders, 
sat Keller Prescott eating an apple. Not dar- 
ing to walk about lest he should make too 
much noise, he sat so very still that an enter- 
prising: spider had begun to attach him to the 
rafter by what she considered a rope. 
It was a new thing for Keller to keep so 
quiet ~ a tedious thing. If he looked out of the 
dingy window, he saw only a white landscape; 
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if he shut his eyes, his mind made pictures he 


did not care to see. Here is one picture which 
tired him strangely. It was drawn from 
memory. 

Six youths, on a dark night, groping up hill, 
and into the barn of a venerable clergyman to 
steal his family carryall. What did they want 
of it? O, it would be fun to wheel it down 
hill, and hide it in the hearse-house. Can’t 
live without fun, you know. Very dark night. 
No moon, no stars, and, luckily, no dog. Three 
of the youths go behind the carryall, and three 
take hold ofthe thills. ‘By the way, boys, guess 
the parson keeps his sermons in here! About 
heavy enough, hey?” Going down hill, it rolls 
faster. Boys begin to chuckle, when sud- 
denly a whip cracks, and a voice from the car- 
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ryall calls out, “‘ Thank you, youngmen. I’m 
having a very nice ride; but you may just turn 
around now, and haul me up hill!” Conster- 
nation dire! It is the voice of Professor H.! 
How and when he hid in the carryall nobody 
knows; but there he is, and the boys, outwit- 
ted, turn about and haul him up in silence. 
‘** Crack goes the whip, round go the wheels; ” 
was ever load like this? 

Other pictures come up. One of them is 
painted on a chapel window with lampblack 
and molasses, and over it the ominous words, 
‘* Suspension for this offence.” 

By the way, what an endless while from 
breakfast till dinner! Was Thankful ever 
coming with that fancy roast and mince pie? 
Keller heard a step on the stairs, and started 
up eagerly. It was not Thankful. She made 
the boards creak under her slippered feet. 
This was Marian; he knew her light, quick 
tread, and the click of her little heels. 

‘‘What does she want here?” thought he, 
crouching involuntarily. 

Marian tried the door; it was locked fast. 
She shook it, poked a shingle under it, mut- 
tered something, and clattered down again. 

‘*She has gone to tell father the door is 
fastened,” thought Keller. ‘‘They’ll be up 
If Marian-is 
on my track, it is all day with me! 

For the next half hour the youth listened 
intently; but no sound was heard save the nib- 
bling of rats in the walls. Then Thankful ap- 
peared with the dinner. 

‘*What’s up?” exclaimed Keller, plucking at 
her sleeve. ‘‘ Marian’s been here and tried the 
door. Did youhear? Did she tell?” 

‘No, not a word. You needn’t be a grain 
concerned; her head is so full of everything 
she’ll never think of it again.” , 

And setting the waiter on the top of a 
chest, and heaving a sigh, which was either to 
the memory of Josiah, or to Dr. Prescott’s 
**candid opinion” of James, Thankful stole 
gingerly down stairs. 

Keller moved an old rocking-chair towards 
the chest, and proceeded to enjoy his dinner. 
‘There was nothing so good for his spirits as 
eating. He removed the cover from the fancy 
roast, and the savory odor caused him to rub 
his hands with satisfaction. 

** Thankful’s a brick.” 

He drew his napkin out of its ring, and 
spread it across his knees. In so doing a 
piece of paper flew out, and fluttered down to 
the floor. Keller took it up mechanically; it 
had been folded into the napkin by mistake, no 
doubt; but there was so little to amuse him 


here with hammer and tongs! 
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just now, that he could not let even a slip of 
paper pass without looking at it. It proved to 
be a three-cornered note, addressed to himself. 
‘*She’s caught me; it’s all over with me,” 
groaned Keller. 

‘* You dear old boy; now don’t be frightened, 
and say, ‘She’s caught me; it’s all over with 
me;’ for I skan'’z tell my father, Keller, I give 
you my word. I know you think I’m sharp- 
cornered, and you don’t love me as you do 
Pauline; but I’ve been rolling myself in sugar 
all winter, and you’ve no idea how sweet I 
have grown!” 

‘“‘I’m going up at two o'clock. Let me into 
the attic, Keller, there’s a dear brother, and 
then you can tell me just what you've 
done that makes you want to hide your head. 
I’m sorry for you, and I love you, andI 
promise not to tell. Marian.” 

‘“Whew! This beats all!” said Keller, giv- 
ing the rocking-chair a jerk which nearly up- 
set the chest. ‘‘Bless her heart, she shall 
come in. Besides I couldn’t keep her out with 
a double-barrelled gun.” 

At two o’clock there was a second clattering 
of little boot-heels, and Keller opened the 
door before Marian had time to knock. A 
beam of sunshine seemed to dance into the 
dusty garret with her golden head and spar- 
kling eyes. 

**O, Keller, I don’t know what you’ve done; 
but if you’ve committed murder I shall always 
love you just the same,” cried she, throwing 
herself, laughing and crying, into his arms. 

Keller returned the embrace with unusual 
fervor. 

‘** How did you know I was up here, you little 
witch?” 

‘*La, Keller, a body doesn’t need to be a 
witch to hear people break into a house. I 
knew when Thankful let you in, but wasn’t sure 
*twas you till you crept down stairs last night 
to see Benjie.” 

“How did you know that, for gracious 
sake?” 

‘Why, you left this neck-tie, dear, the one 
I made last fall—dropped it on the bed. 
Haven’t you missed it?” 

‘‘ There, Marian, I might have known you'd 
ferret me out,” said Keller, in a tone half ad- 
miring, half fretful. ‘I ought to have gone to 


‘you in the first place, only I thought you 


wouldn’t understand how a fellow got in such 
a fix.” 

‘*Does Robert know you're here?” 

‘*No; what business is it of his?” 

‘Keller, have you a pocket comb?” (The 
boy has no idea how wild he looks!) ‘ Put your 
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head in my lap. There, you like my scraping 
as well as ever — don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Keller, yielding to the soothing 
sensation gratefully. ‘‘ It does seem good to see 
somebody besides spiders. Tell you what, 
Marian— By the way—” 

A long pause. 

“OQ, dear,” thought Marian, ‘‘ what is it? 
He looks so haggard and queer! I don’t want 
toknow one word! But here I am, the daugh- 
ter of the house. I must! Imust! Who is 
there but me to attend to him? He shan’t go 
to destruction if I can pull him back.” 

“You see, the fact is—” 

“That’s right, Keller; tell me all about it, 
just as you would to mother or Pauline.” 

“Why, Marian, what’s come over you? I 
believe you ave been rolled in sugar! I was 
just going to remark that I’m two hundred — 
dollars—in debt! How does that sound fora 
young man of my age?” 

Marian started, and unconsciously drove the 
comb deep into Keller’s scalp. 

“You needn’t ask any questions. Goodness 
knows what’s become of the money; I don’t. 
That housekeeping with Brownie was plaguy 
expensive, and I lent several X's; and it’s the 
fashion to treat; and I— well, it got so steep 
I had to borrow of Thankful; and now here’s 
James Works in my hair!” 

“James Works?” 

“Yes. Don’t digso! Easy! He threatens 
to tell father, and sue him, too, if I don’t fork 
over.” 

“Tell him yourself, Keller; that’s the best 
way. Indeed and indeed he ought to know.” 

“T didn’t ask your advice —did I?” said the 
youth, sulkily. ‘‘See here; you promised, 
honor bright, you wouldn’t expose me.” 

“Am I, or am I not to be trusted, Keller 
Prescott?” 

“Don’t be touchy, sister. 
man, and that’s what’s the matter. Father'd 
take my head off if he knew, and it’s nothing 
out of the way either, if you look at it in the 
right light.” 

“Keller, dear, go on and tell the whole. I 
promise not to scold. Blush against my apron. 
I can’t see your face, you know.” 

Whereupon, blushing to order against the 
dainty white apron, Keller took courage to re- 
veal all his ** scrapes,” beginning with the car- 
tyall, and winding up with the lampblack and 
molasses. 

“Now, Marian, I was no worse than the 
other fellows. We all got tired of having the 
old prof dilate on the beauty of stained 
glass, and quote Milton so big. We agreed 


I’m a used-up 
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we'd give him some ‘dim religious light,’ if 
he wanted it; but it didn’t seem to suit; wasn't 
dim enough perhaps! And some of the sticky 
stuff got on my clothes, of course; I’m always 
the: scape-goat of the crowd. That brought 
me out, you see, and suspension was coming 
after me; so I ran.” 

**'You didn’t run away?” 

‘* Well, no; came by boat.” 

‘*But why didn’t the faculty write to your 
father about it?” 

“Shouldn't wonder if they did. Do you 
see this letter? Thankful whipped it out of 
the post-office. She’s a trump. All I have 
against her is her hating mankind so hard that 
she’s going to marry James Works.” 

‘*But, Keller, I don’t see yet; I don’t un- 
derstand. You can’t expect to live always up 
here in this attic?” 

‘No, ma’am. I intend to go to sea.” 

**To sea?” 

“Yes, with Captain Rush. You know he 
told me last fall he’d take me round the world 
for nothing.” 

**O, Keller! Keller!” 

**He starts tenth of next month. I wrote 
him day before yesterday, and he says, ‘ All 
right. Come ahead.’” 

“Keller, do please stop joking.” 

Joking, Marian? Why, it’s dead earnest. 
What’s the use for a fellow to study his eyes 
out, and then be suspended by the hair of the 
head? I’d have gone to sea long ago, if it 
hadn’t been for making a fuss in the family.” 

‘¢ Have you thought of mother, Keller, poor 
dear mother?” 

Keller writhed uneasily. 

**That’s all that bothers me,” said he in a 
helpless tone. ‘ But she won’t hear of it fora 
long time, and then I shall write the whole 
story. I think mother will be reasonable. It’s 
a great chance for me, Marian. If I have a 
share in buying cotton, as the captain prom- 
ises, why, I can come back and pay off my 
debts, and be in a fair way to set up for myself 
in business, and make you all rich.” 

In spite of her vivid imagination, Marian 
had a shrewd, practical little head of her own, 
and no great patience with Keller’s vagaries. 
A sarcastic speech rose to her lips, but she 
sent it back instantly. 

“‘T hope I shall have sense enough to hold 
my tongue,” thought she. 

‘*But, Keller, if you meant to sail with 
Captain Rush, why didn’t you go straight 
to Yarmouth? What made you come home 
at all?” 

‘I had a kind of hankering to see the old 
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place again! and besides, I wanted to get some 
of my traps.” 

‘Hark, Keller; there’s Thankful calling. 
Robert and Judith have come to ride with me. 
Pll be up again this evening, and we'll talk 
more. Dear me; I don’t know at all what 
I’m about. Seems as if I must speak right out 
to Rob and Jude, and tell the whole story; 
but then I have faith to believe I shan’t.” 

Keller had faith to believe it too. Hadn’t 
he Marian’s word? 

** Don’t forget to come up to-night,” said he, 
wistfully. ‘*Now you’ve once been up, I 
know I can’t stand it alone.” 

‘* Have you had bad news from your moth- 
er?” asked Judith, as the three rode abreast 
through the wide street. Robert said nothing, 
but eyed Marian’s troubled face inquiringly. 

** You're the lynxest-eyed people,” said she, 
shaking her riding-whip. ‘‘ No; mamma gains 
constantly. Dr. Ware is failing; but I'll not 
be such a hypocrite as to pretend that’s what 
ails me. I hoped you wouldn’t notice any- 
thing. Please don’t ask me.” 

Judith reached out her left hand towards her 
friend with an impulse of sympathy; but 
Robert shook his head at her, and she drew it 
away again. : 

With that fine tact which was part of his 
common sense, he perceived that Marian 
wished to be let alone, that her troubles would 
not bear discussion. He began to talk to 
Judith about the Reading Circle, of which both 
the girls were now honorable members; 
then about Marian’s three-legged horse, for 
Zephyr’s lameness was becoming so noticeable 
that the fact could no longer be disguised. 

Marian caught a word here and there, but it 
did not break up the strong under-current of 
her thoughts. 

‘** Bear ye one another’s burdens. I'll do it 
if it kills me. Those government bonds are 
my own. IfI chooseto take them and pay 
Thankful, my father has no right to complain. 
Nor aunt Hinsdale either. Mother would be 
glad—dear mother! It’s for her sake. It’s 
for her sake first, and then for all our sakes. 
He’s so afraid of my father! Judgment is 
what he lacks; but then we must take him as 
he is. I did not mean to touch those bonds. 
It is so pleasant to think they are there in the 
secret drawer of my writing-desk. Aunt Hins- 
dale called them my ‘marriage portion.’ 
That’s nonsense; still it’s pleasant to think 
they are there. I’ve built so many air-castles 
out of them — paper castles. I thought if any- 
thing happened to my father, and he seemed 
low about his business, I should just slip my 





arms round his neck and say, ‘O, papa, dear, 
what’s mine is yours. Here are those old 
bonds; they’re aching for you to take them,’ 
And then he would object, and seem very much 
touched. The blessed man! As if his own 
daughter could do too much for him. And I 
should insist, and it would end in my sitting 
on his knee and his saying, ‘ My little daugh- 
ter has put a new heart intome. What should 
I have done without my little daughter?’ 

“But now— O, well, it is very different. I 
think myself it would have been better for 
Keller if he had come home and worked on 
that ‘heater-piece,’ as aunt Filura proposed, 
What does make boys behave so I can’t un- 
derstand. And very likely, if I give him the 
money, he’ll do the same thing right over 
again, or perhaps go to sea in spite of it; slip 
right throygh my fingers. He’s too proud to 
be suspended. And as for James Works, he 
ought to be ashamed to press himso. I'd wait 
till I was married to a woman before I went to 
collecting her debts! 

“OQ, dear! I wish I dared ask somebody 
what to do. Robert,” said she, suddenly look- 
ing up to the sky, where the pale moon stood 
blinking in the face of the sun, “‘do you be- 
lieve James Works ever felt the least interest 
in that moon after he was big enough to know 
it wasn’t a silver dollar?” 

Robert turned around with a smile. It was 
nothing new for Marian to break in at right 
angles with some whimsical remark. 

**Does Thankful really mean to marry that 
man?” said he. ‘*Thén all I have to say is, 
Cupid’s darts have hit her in two places — the 
head as well as the heart.” 

Marian laughed. 

‘* Yes, I thought something ailed her brain 
when she took to washing the barn. The dear 
old soul would have been married last week, 
only she doesn’t like to leave us till Brooksey 
Waters can come and take her place.” 

‘¢ Brooksey Waters won't come,” said Judith; 
‘Sor, if she does, ’twill only be for a few weeks, 
‘just to accommodate.’ I do pity you, Marian. 
Why, as true as you live, I’ve left my scarf; 
my throat will be sore. Robert, you'll have 
to ride home and get it.” 

“That’s always the way,” thought Marian, 
as Robert the obedient turned his horse, and 
the girls followed. ‘‘She doesn’t even have 
to say ‘please.’ I might have yards of sore 
throat, but I couldn’t start Keller without what 
Miss O’Neil calls ‘moral persuasion.’ He's 
not the brother Robert is; yet how much he 
needs somebody to take care of him! Nowis 
the time when I must decide for myself what 
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to do. One way is to let Keller alone, and the 
other is to interfere, and perhaps not keep him 
from going to sea, either. Mother would say, 
‘Just think which way you suppose you will 
please God, and do that.’ Yes, and what could 
please him better than the Golden Rule? Is 
it any of my business whether a thing does 
good or not, if it’s only my duty to doit? I 
haven’t the future to take care of. The Golden 
Rule it is, and no more words about it.” 

Aunt Esther ran out with a pair of sheep- 
shears in one hand, and a basket of rags in 
the other. 

‘‘ Well, I’m glad you had sense enough to 
come back for your comforter, Judy. For my 
part, I don’t see as these rides do you a mite 
0’ good; but the doctors have a right to their 
opinion, I suppose. JZ should set you to wash- 
ing dishes; but then that’s work, and of course 
you're dead set against work.” 

Sensitive Judith dropped her eyes in a 
shame-faced way; but Marian flashed back a 
look of defiance, and sat up wonderfully prim. 
It was in her to give aunt Esther a piece of 
her mind; but she forbore, and merely said 
to Robert, when he returned with the scarf, — 

“Let's go by Miss O'Neil’s. I should like 
to have her come out and scold!” 

If this was a home-thrust, Aunt Esther was 
not aware of it, for she called after them, — 


‘Judy, sit up straight now. Marian, twitch 
her shoulders back. There’s no sense in her 


doubling into a ball.” 

Marian saw there were tears on Judith’s 
cheeks, and her whole soul was stirred against 
the woman who could make that dear girl cry. 
For the rest of the ride, having settled her own 
knotty questions about Keller, she was pre- 
pared to entertain her friends, and enjoy her- 
self. The art of having a good time, and 
“waking up Judith,” she had reduced to a 
science. What if she did laugh too loud some- 
times, and go off in little explosions of ecstasy 
over nothing particular? There can’t be too 
much innocent fun in the world. Don’t shake 
your heads, Mr. Icicle and Madam Grundy. 
If you freeze up that bubbling spring of gay- 
ety in a young girl’s heart, you are as cruel 
as the untimely frost that nips the springing 
corn. 


CHAPTER XX. 
A SPRING FRESHET. 


Miss Tottenham. 


EBRUARY 22. I have been rather em- 
barrassed lately, Miss Tottenham, not 
quite knowing what to say to you. I did men- 
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tion in January that I heard somebody break- 
ing into the house, and thought it was Keller; 
but things have transpired, since that, which 
make it necessary for me to hold my tongue. 
Whether it was Keller or not, I am pledged to 
secrecy. 

I suppose, though, there is no harm in my 
saying he spent a month at home. It was un- 
derstood that he was not very well. My fa- 
ther, who was remarkably pitiful and kind, went 
to Exeter, and had some conversation with 
the faculty; and it seemed to have a good 
effect on Keller’s health, for he went back 
again afterwards, and has studied like a hero. 
Pitkin Jones said he heard that Keller talked of 
running away to sea; but Pitkin is always full 
of gossip. 

One thing I must record: Keller has taken 
to loving me ata furious rate. He says I’m 
an angel! O, ho! Then my wings must have 
grown out in one day! He never saw a feather 
on me before! 

Dear old Thankful has gone to fill a vacan- 
cy; she has married that old widower, James 
Works. Farewell to Thankful the fair, and 
Jamie the brave. I am afraid Thankful didn’t 
feel quite easy in her mind, or she wouldn’t 
have chanted that doleful hymn about ‘‘ The 
F’erce North Wind” so much. It seems as if 
the kitchen is full of it. Aunt Esther says she 
** feels ugly for Mrs. Works; ” that means she 
pities her. So do I; but I pity myself more. 
Brooksey Waters came a few days ‘‘ to accom- 
modate;” but her two half-sisters were taken 
down with measles, and she left, no more to 
return. 

Then I had that mulatto woman with 
straight false hair, Eunice Parsons. She 
makes me think of a molasses custard with 
nutmeg onit. Freckled, Miss Tottenham; a 
freckled mulatto! She staid long enough to 
break our soup-tureen, and get a silver spoon 
chewed up in the pigs’ pail; then the rheuma- 
tism carried her off to Poonoosac. 

We wanted Betsey Davis, but she said she 
‘¢understood Dr. Prescott didn’t have widow 
Works eat with the family.” I told her Mrs. 
Works wasn’t willing to eat with the family, 
and that was all the reason she didn’t do it. 
But Betsey tossed her head, and said I’d “ bet- 
ter ask Susan Kittridge,” which I think was 
really malicious of Betsey, for Susan stood 
ready to come; and of all the dirty creatures! 
Why, she turned the kitchen sink into a per- 
fect sink of iniquity, and you couldn’t tell the 
dish-cloth from the mop-rag. If mother or 
Pauline had had the faintest idea what we've 
suffered, they’d have sent home som’. coolies. 
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But my father has charged me never to write 
of our domestic trials. Little affairs he calls 
them. Much he knows about it! It is such a 
privilege to have been born a man! How 
much wear and tear it saves! None of the re- 
sponsibilities of life. Nothing to worry you. 
And here am I, with blisters on both hands, 
and my left thumb half cut off by a bread- 
knife. 

Tom went for aunt Filura, and she’ll stay till 
my wounds are healed. What will turn up 
next, dear knows. As for cooking, I don’t un- 
derstand anything thoroughly but hasty pud- 
ding; and that I’m apt to make lumpy. 


March, having come in like a lion, was go- 
ing out like a tiger. On the two last days of 
the month a heavy rain fell, and was beaten 
from east to west by a roaring wind. Dr. 
Prescott had just finished his morning calls, 
and was urging his horse homeward, as fast as 
he dared, over the black afid white road, — 
black with icy mud, and white with whited 
sepulchres of snow, which broke through and 
let him in. Impossible to hold an umbrella 
against this tempest, which, even on its second 
day, showed no signs of abatement. The 
good doctor bowed his head to the gale, in- 
wardly thankful that it was not a sickly sea- 
son, and he might hope to toast his feet in 
lazy enjoyment at home. ‘ 

But Marian was at the bay-window watch- 
ing for him. 

**T’m so glad you’ve come, papa!” she cried, 
holding the side-door open far enough to look 
out, and shouting the words explosively, to be 
heard above the storm; ‘‘ Mr. Dickey, Tom’s 
father, has had a fall. Sent an hour ago. 
But do come in and have your dinner first.” 

Dr. Prescott staid a moment to drive Don 
Pedro under shelter, then hurried into the 
dining-room, 

‘Tom is just wild about his father,” said 
Marian, bringing in the steak and potatoes 
from the warming-oven. ‘‘ He begged so hard 
for aunt Filura to go, that she got right ito 
Mr. Applebee’s wagon and went. Mr. Apple- 
bee was the man that came. He said Mr. 
Dickey fell from the upper scaffold, and has 
been insensible ever since. And there is poor 
Mrs. Dickey wringing her hands, and flying 
round and round. Tom couldn’t see any oth- 
er way but he must take aunt Filura home 
with him.” 

“*Yes,” said the doctor, filling his plate, 
‘*the people in that neighborhood -consult 
aunt Filura more than they do their Bibles. 
She is a person that looks on life from upper 
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windows, and such persons always have great 
influence.” : 

‘Upper windows, papa? O, the windows 
next heaven. Well, she does take you right 
up on wings, somehow. You feel as if your 
troubles weren’t of so much consequence as 
you supposed. I can’t express it; but I know 
how she comforted us when we thought Keller 
was married. She sees God right behind 
everything; she doesn’t believe there are such 
things as accidents, you know.” 

** Neither do I, Marian.” 

*“*It chanced; Eternal God that chance did 
guide.” 

** Don’t forget that, my daughter, come what 
will. Now kiss me, and good by. No, thank 
you; I can’t stay for the pudding. Two o'clock. 
Let us see. It will be lonely for you and little 
brother, this afternoon, in the storm. I may 
not get home before dark, and if not, you’d 
better speak to Robert, when he brings the 
mail, and ask him to study here this evening.” 

**O, ho, who’s scat?” said Benjie, looking 
up from his plate, in which he was floating a 
raft of bread on a small pond of sirup. 

‘* Not our youngest, surely,” said his father, 
laughing. ‘‘ Good by, my children.” 

And in another moment Dr. Prescott was 
out again in the wildness of the storm; but 
now the wind had changed, and was blowing 
from north to south, dropping its voice occa- 
sionally, as if it had half a mind to give up 
the contest, then raging again with renewed 
force. 

“It will clear away before midnight,” 
thought the doctor, as he walked his horse 
over the trembling bridge. ‘‘ Glad of that. 
A spring freshet would give these timbers a 
heavy strain.” 

Then driving on up the hill, he reflected that 
the ice was likely to *‘ go out weak” this year, 
and there was not as much danger as usual of 
the old bridge. But all the while the rain was 
falling steadily. Marian, alone with Benjie, 
found the afternoon dull. Night set in, and 
her father had not returned. That was noth- 
ing very strange; but where was Robert, that 
he did not come with the mail? 

She kept Benjie awake long after his usual 
bedtime, because she dreaded the lonesome 
hush which would creep over the house when 
he should be asleep. She sent him for apples, 
and he came back shouting gleefully, — 

“* Cellar’s afloat! Tubs a-swimming!” 

“‘Is it possible? Well, if we can’t have apples, 
little brother, we'll have something better.” 

So. they boiled molasses candy in a basin 
over the coals, and little brother helped pull it 
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with his awkward fingers, leaving sticky traces 
on his face and jacket. Then they played at 
backgammon, a long game, for Benjie was 
learning, and could count but slowly. And 
still Robert did not come. 

The clock struck nine. Benjie curled down 
upon the rug, to listen to the story of Jack and 
the Beanstalk, and in two minutes was fast 
asleep. Marian put more wood on the fire, 
choosing beech sticks because they would 
crackle socially, and went to the window to 
look out. Nothing but blackness. Over the 
gate the elm tree writhed like a distracted gob- 
lin; she could fancy it wringing its hands. 

She dropped the curtain, laid Benjie on the 
sofa, and came back to her seat in her moth- 
er's low rocking-chair. The mail was proba- 
bly delayed by the storm. Robert would be 
in presently. He never failed to call on his 
way from the post-office. There was no sense in 
being nervous; but the wildness without and 
the stillness within combined to be very op- 
pressive. 

“‘Cellar’s afloat. Tubs a-swimming.” 

Why, it must be a freshet. Marian hated 
the dull, monotonous sound of the water pour- 
ing into the cistern. It called to mind the 
ocean, which roared between her mother and 
home, and the familiar vase on the mantel — 


an alabaster hand holding up a shell — made 
her shudder, as if it were her mother’s hand 
rising from the sea. 

The clock struck ten. It was clear that Rob- 
ert was not coming: he never did come as late 


asten. Marian stirred the fire, and wrapping 
herself in a shawl, lay down beside Benjie on 
the wide, old-fashioned sofa. Not that she 
felt sleepy; but in the dreary emptiness of the 
room, it was a comfort to have the little fellow 
inher arms. She would not put him in bed 
yet. Her father would be sure to come soon. 
Strange what has kept Robert; he didn’t usu- 
ally mind storms. But while she waited and 
wondered, that little sprite from the land of 
“Nowhere” glided in and perched upon her 
eyelids. She no longer heard the wind, 
though it still shook the house, nor the clock, 
though it never ceased to pace off the time 
with slow strides. ; 

It struck eleven, then twelve. The fire 
burned low. A brand rolled out upon the 
hearth, and charred a small hole in the rug. 
Still Marian slept. Why not? What signal 
of danger could come to her dulled ears through 
those thick, close-drawn curtains? 

Suddenly there fell a great calm. The north 
wind stopped and held his breath. It may 
have been for horror at the ruin he had 
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wrought; it may have been to listen to the 
hoarse roar of many waters. The river, which 
had been only little Basset yesterday, sleeping 
under a counterpane of snow, had swollen 
now to monstrous size, and was rushing head- 
long over his banks. On, on with the might 
of a conqueror, gathering force as he goes, the 
mad river dashes and takes to himself all that 
comes in his way. Great sheets of ice from 
far up stream he seizes, tears rudely, and 
piles against the piers of the bridge, tier above 
tier. Now, like the wind, Basset stops and 
holds his breath. He has defeated himself, 
and built up a wall of frozen masonry which he 
cannot pass over. 

But a powerful reénforcement arrives. Me- 
dumpscott stream, two miles away, breaks 
through a strong dam, and hurries to the res- 
cue. Now for arevel. Great logs, and shat- 
tered mills, and up-torn trees batter against 
the frozen wall, and it gives way. The passage 
is cleaf now for Basset, the conqueror, the 
demon. He and Medumpscott rush thunder- 
ing down stream, bearing their spoils, and 
among them the poor old tremulous bridge. 

Boom! Crash! They go, shrieking, — 

**Out of our way! It’s a night of revel! 
The law can’t touch running water. Follow 
us — if — you — dare!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
UPPER WINDOWS. 


ARIAN started up broad awake, every 

nerve vibrating, as if from an electric 
shock. In spite of the muffling curtains, a 
roar like Niagara filled the room. She threw 
up the window and looked out. 

It was a dream, and she knewit. In place 
of the snow-covered river, she saw a broad 
sea of icebergs, and dancing on the icebergs, 
like a great wooden toy, the Quinnebasset 
bridge. A dream? O, yes. The Atlantic 
Ocean never rolled up to the dooryard before. 
Strange she couldn’t wake! Strange the moon 
should be there. She certainly knew that 
moon, staring through the clouds with a cold 
face. 

A feeling of terror seized her, such as she 
always had when Thankful chanted “ The 
Last Days” over the kitchen stove in the early 
winter mornings. 


‘*When the /’erce North Wind, 
With his airy forces, 
Stirs up the Baltic 
Toa foaming fury, 
And the red lightning, 
With a storm of hail, 
Comes hurling — amain — down.”” 
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How often Marian had begged her to stop that 
dreadful chant! And now the whole world 
was roaring it. Look! the fence at the foot 
of the garden was quite under water. The 
flood was coming nearer. Marian could see 
it creeping up the south slope in the door- 
yard, faster, faster. There was but one alter- 
native —to rush to the hill behind the house, 
or drown. 

**O, Benjie, Benjie, wake up!” cried she, 
shaking him frantically. 

‘* Let me ’lone,” growled Benjie, always sav- 
age when aroused in the night. 

‘*But you must get up, Benjie, little brother. 
We're going to be drowned! Do you hear?” 

Benjie was fast asleep again. 

** What shall I, skal I do?” groaned the 
poor sister. 

Seizing him in her arms, she half led, half 
dragged him to-the west door, and out on the 
porch. 

Horror of horrors! A stream came** rush- 
ing amain down” through the valley, cutting 
them off from the hill. Marian clutched the 
porch railing in blank dismay, and a blind 
dizziness came over her. Benjie, awake at 


last, clung to her waist, moaning, ‘‘ Mamie, 
Mamie!” toe frightened to cry. 
The situation was appalling enough to ter- 


rify stouter hearts than Mamie’s and little 
brother's. Dr. Prescott’s house stood on a 
narrow ridge, somewhat higher than the sur- 
rounding intervale. This ridge made a sudden 
slope to the valley, a few rods up the river; 
and it was here that the freshet divided, to 
unite again a little below, at another slope. 
Thus the house was entirely cut off from the 
high land, and the water gaining on every side. 

** Papa ’n’ aunt Flura no business to gone 
off and left us,” wailed Benjie, his face show- 
ing very white through the streaks of candy. 
** Why don’t somebody see to us?” 

The frightened clinging of the little arms 
and the despair in the young voice impelled 
Marian to answer, with a calmness which sur- 
prised herself, — 

** Hush, little brother. 
Don’t be afraid.” 

**O, so he is,” murmured Benjie, reassured. 
**T wouldn’t wonder if he should send along 
a boat.” 

“Don’t talk, dear; I want to think. Hark! 
There is poor Zephyr neighing in the stable. 
If I goto her and let her out, perhaps she 
can swim. Benjie, are you willing I should 
go, and won’t you try to follow?” 

‘**T don’t wan’t to stay all ’lone.” 

‘*But I told you, little brother, God is 


God is right here. 
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here. And I’ve just thought of something for 
you todo. You can go up stairs and ring the 
big dinner-bell out of the window. Some- 
body will hear it, and know we’re in trouble, 
and come for us, perhaps.” 

** Yes, I'll go,” said Benjie, bravely. 

Marian threw a cloak over her head, for her 
teeth were chattering with cold and terror, 
and rushing to the barn, tried to push back 
the large door in front. She could not move 
it. Swollen by the rain, it stuck fast in its 
groove. The side door which led directly to 
the horse-stalls was a foot lower, and the flood 
was already above the threshold. If Marian 
had been rash in leaving the house, there was 
no time for shrinking now. She lifted the 
latch, and groped her way to Zephyr’s crib. 
The floor of the stable was an inclined plane, 
and the poor beast had crowded herself into the 
upper corner; but the waters was just reaching 
there. Marian could feel them creeping high- 
er and higher above her feet. Quite forgetting 
the red cow next door, though she lowed lusti- 
ly, Marian tugged at the halter, which Zephyr, 
in her frenzy, had drawn tight about her neck. 
It seemed as if the knot would never unloose; 
and, while Marian worked at it, the loud ding- 
dong from the chamber window ceased; Ben- 
jie had thrown down the dinner-bell in de- 
spair. Above the roaring of the tide she could 
hear his frightened cry, — 

‘*Mamie, Mamie, O, do come, Mamie!” 

** Coming, Benjie.” 

At the last desperate twitch the knot gave 
way. Marian seized Zephyr by the mane, and 
walking through the ice-cold water, led her 
straight up to the porch steps. Not till then 
did it occur to her to wonder if she had done 
a wise thing. Might not Zephyr have been 
safer in the stable? 

At any rate, if the thing had not been 
done, she could not’ have attempted it now. 
She had improved the last moment, and in- 
curred a foolish risk. A little later and the 
strong current must have overpowered both 
her and the horse. Moment by moment the 
already narrow strip of land on which the 
house stood was growing narrower still. 
Marian shuddered as she recalled the story of 
the great freshet of 1832, which had completely 
deluged this same intervale, and carried off 
the cottage where Thankful Works was born. 
Keller once said Thankful had caught the 
freshet in her eyes, and then they had both 
laughed. Should she ever laugh again? If 
God saw and knew, why did he not send help? 
A boat, a raft, a live human being? O, it was 
very strange. 
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Now the waters had reached the lower edge 
of the porch. A poor dead lamb, separated 
from its ghastly flock by the press of ice, was 
hurled against the step. Farther out in the 
stream Marian saw a horse floating down, with 
a sleigh dragging at his heels. 

For the first time it flashed upon her that 
her father might be drowned! She remem- 
bered there were two bridges this side of the 
Wix neighborhood. With a white, fixed face 
she drew Benjie into the house, and would 
have drawn Zephyr also; but the half-crazed 
animal paced snorting up and down the porch, 
and as the water broke over it, plunged, or was 
borne, out into the stream. 

Marian saw her go without a regret. It had 
come to that. Zephyr must drown; but so 
must she and Benjie. God did not care. They 
need not have drowned if papa had been at 
home to foresee the danger. If Mr. Dickey 
hadn’t fallen! If Tom hadn’t gone and taken 
aunt Filura! If Robert had only come in, as 
he had always done before! Such a tangle of 
IFS! God did not care. 

Hush! Yes, he did care. And likearay of 
light flashed up that golden line of Spenser, — 


“It chanced; Eternal God that chance did guide.” 


“Yes, God does care. It is n’t a tangle of ifs. 
He never forgot the little sparrows; he can’t 
forget his children. If we drown it is his will. 
It will be réghz, for it is his will.” 

The water was rushing in under the doors, 
up through the carpet. 

“Benjie, dear, O, little Benjie,” said Mar- 
ian, pressing_him close. ‘‘ Don’t grieve any 
more. Somebody will think of us; somebody 
will come.” 

‘They must've heard the bell,” said Benjie, 
sobbing tears of sweetened water. ‘‘I rang, n’ 
I rang, n’ I rung. Folks in Boston heard; 
couldn't help it, I rung so hard.” 

“‘Benjie, we must go up stairs; the water is 
over our ankles. We won’t drown till the last 
minute; we'll keep a brave heart, little brother. 
We know whois with us, and never forgets us.” 

The tone was almost joyful. Marian seemed 
suddenly exalted above herself, as persons of 
her temperament often are exalted in the pres- 
ence of danger. An unnatural light beamed 
in her eyes as she tripped up stairs; but it was 
the light of a soul at peace. 

“Now we'll look on life from upper win- 
dows,” said she, throwing up the sash. ‘‘ We're 
above the world, Benjie. We understand how 
aunt Filura feels!” 

Lights were gleaming from all the neigh- 
boring houses, making intersecting paths of 
flame upon the moving sea. It seemed as if 
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the river were changed into a vast harbor of 
illuminated ships. Or one might fancy that 
Quinnebasset had been spirited away, and’a 
baby Venice put in her place. 

A noisy little Venice; for now the bells be- 
gan to ring, as they had not rung before since 
Deacon Judkins’s barn was burned, and the 
brindled cow in it. Marian could dimly see 
men running down the street, and hear them 
calling to one another. The sight of human 
beings in the outer world gave her a thrill of 
courage which shook her unearthly calmness. 

‘“‘Help! Help!” she shouted, while Benjie 
screamed, ‘‘ Fire! Fire!” 

Nobody heard, nobody answered. 

Inch by inch the water was creeping up the 
stairs. By the light of the hanging lamp in 
the hall below, Marian could see it clearly, 
and on its surface familiar objects it had 
picked up in its course. The backgammon- 
board sailed quietly over the sitting-room 
threshold, in company with a charred brand 
from the hearth, and one of Benjie’s boots. 
A strange fleet. 

The ice without beat against the house with 
a dull click. Chilled to the heart, courage 
waning, Marian sank down upon the broad 
window-seat with Benjie on her lap, while the 
cat mewed and rubbed against her feet. Then 
came a crashing of glass down stairs. The 
flood was breaking into the lower windows. 
Benjie screamed. 

**Darling, don’t cry,” said Marian, with 
trembling faith. ‘* You know that God cares 
for the little sparrows.” 

‘*Yes, he used to; but he don’t care a thing 
about my martins,” sobbed Benjie, as the mar- 
tin-house was borne swiftly past, its slender 
pole snapped by the rushing ice. ‘‘ Martins 
are just as good as sparrows; but they won’t 
have any house to go to next summer.” 

Marian did not answer. She only drew her 
little brother close to her heart, and waited. 
For what? God knew. 

A heavy cloud sailed across the moon. She 
could not see the river bank, except where its 
outline was pricked out here and there by a 
point of light. The hall lamp burned low; 
but it showed the water stealing cruelly up the 
staircase. Marian watched it with a strange 
fascination, while Benjie clung to her with a 
clasp that was absolute pain. 

‘Dr. Prescott! Marian!” 

The voice came to her from the darkness 
without. She sprang up with a joyful cry, — 

“OQ, Robert, I shought you would come! 
Where are you? I can’t see.” 

‘¢ Here, under the window. 
there in the house?” 


How many are 
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“Only Benjie and I. Where ¢s my father?” 

**Can you reach Benjie down tome? No, 
youcan’t; it’stoofar. Goacross to your room. 
Take the light. Get out on the roof of the 
porch. We'll row round and take you off.” 

The boat with its two misty figures glided 
out of sight. Marian ran first into her father’s 
room, where a candlestick, with matches in its 
broad tray, stood on the table by the bedside, 
as it had stood ever since she could remember; 
for the good doctor never lay down to rest 
without being prepared to rise at a moment’s 
warning. Marian struck a light, and placing 
the candlestick upon the bureau in her own 
room, opened the window over the porch, and 
called, ‘‘ Robert.” He had not come. The 
chilling wind blew in, and with the strange 
presence of mind, which she thought at the 
time was not at all like herself, she remem- 
bered that Benjie’s cap and overcoat were in 
the hall closet down stairs; but she could get 
him a shawl out of her own wardrobe. 

“‘ Never mind, little brother; we'll be warm, 
somehow,” said she, throwing the shawl over 
his head, and pinning it under his chin baby- 
fashion. 

The boat had come at last. She heard the 
splashing of oars, and climbed out upon the 
slippery roof of the porch, which shook ‘be- 
neath her from the swift torrent. Next came 
Benjie in his clumsy drapery, and last of all 
the cat. 

‘*Move cautiously, for Heaven’s sake, Mar- 
ian,” cried Robert; ‘‘I cannot leave the boat 
to help you. Be cool, and there’s no danger.” 

Tightly grasping Benjie’s hand, fully con- 
scious that a careless step might slide them 
both into the water, Marian worked her slow 
way down the slope. In the middle of the 
short journey Benjie’s courage failed. 

**T’m scat, Mamie; I’m awful scat! Don’t 
let’s go. Do come back.” 

He tugged at her dress in a sort of fury. 
Marian felt her insecure grasp of the wet 
shingles giving way. A mortal terror seized 
her. 

**T will go away and leave you alone, Ben- 
jie,” said Robert, sternly, ‘if you cry any 
more. Let go Mamie’s dress. Here, Marian, 
steady yourself by this.” 

And he reached up to her the blade of an 
oar, holding the handle firmly in his right 
hand, while with his left oar he fought back 
the flood. A moment longer, and Marian, re- 
gaining her footing, had dragged Benjie to 
the eaves. 

“The water-spout is strong. . Cling to it, 
Marian.” 





She did so, while Benjie clung to her. Rob- 
ert quickly laid down the oars, and stood up 
on the middle seat of the boat. 

‘“‘Hold her steady, Mr. Nason,” said he. 
** Now, Benjie, drop into my arms. I won't let 
you fall.” 

The little fellow shrank back; but Marian, 
letting go the water-spout, turned and reached 
him down to Robert, who stowed him away 
in the bottom of the boat. 

** Now, Marian.” 

And she slid down into Robert’s arms. 

** Safe, safe,” thought she, with an exultant 
thrill. ‘‘ I thought God meant it to be so; but 


I wasn’t sure.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


“WHERE ARE THE OHILDREN?” 
BY EDNA CRUGER DAVIS. 


NE asks, ‘“‘ Pray, where are the children? 
The rosy-cheeked girls and boys, 
With their simple ways and their old-time plays, 
And their jubilant laughter and noise.” 


And Echo says, Where are the children ? 
The girls so gentle and shy, 

The boys so manly and fearless : 
Will nobody make reply? 


We have little men and maidens 
Who ape their elders’ ways 

In speech, and fashion, and manners, 
And e’en in their very plays. 


With hair befrizzled and braided, 
With basque, and pannier, and hoop, 
Who ignore the game of “‘ blind-man” 
And the ancient “‘ hide-and-coop,” — 


They courtesy and dance the ‘‘ German,” 
They bow with a faultless grace; 

But of simple, child-like freedom, 
They have hardly so much as a trace. 


O, the dear, old-fashioned children, 
Who made the dim woods ring, 

Who trampled the daisied meadows, 
Or soared in the breathless swing, — 


Who sauntered along at school-time, 
Lovers in childhood’s guise — 

The boy with his brown cheeks blushing, 
The girl with her downcast eyes. 


He carried her books and basket, 
He helped her over the stream; 
Often, in years of manhood, 
Did he think of that first, sweet dream. 


Now there is plenty of mincing, 
And flirting in small degree; 

But the charming old-time children, 
Alas! shall we ever see? 
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OR, 
THE BOSOM FRIENDS OF JAMES TRAFTON. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER I. 
UNCLE JERRY AND HIS FAMILY. 


E must confess to our young friends a 

love for old associations and names, and 
inform them that when James Trafton had, 
with the utmost despatch, packed his trunk, 
he started in a good old-fashioned stage-coach 
for the ** Gore,” the old name of the town 
where the said James resided. 

We cherish a most affectionate remembrance 
of an aged aunt, who was born and brought 
up at the Gore, and continued to live there af- 
ter it was incorporated, and became a thriving 
farming town; but she always sighed for the 
good old days, and maintained that there was 
not such heartsomeness in the intercourse of 
the people as among the neighbors at the Gore. 

On many an evening, after playing all day 
in the snow, have we sat before her hospitable 
fire, our mittens hung on the andirons to dry, 
and head pillowed in auntie’s lap, while a row 
of red-cheeked apples was roasting on the 
hearth. Children can never wait long for 
anything; as we sat listening to the sputter- 
ing of the fruit, our mouths would water. 

“ Auntie, ain’t the apples done?” 

“No, my child, not more than half;” thrust- 
ing her knitting-needle into one. 

“If they’re half done, can’t I eat one side, 
and then let the rest do some more?” 

“QO, no, dear! the juice would all run out, 
and the ashes get on them. Be patient, dear. 
I'll tell you a story about the Gore.” 

This was a sovereign remedy for impatience. 
The apples might sputter, and take their time. 

The family of Uncle Jeremiah Williams were 
near neighbors of Squire Trafton, the father 
of James. Uncle Jerry was one of the most 
shrewd and practical of men, and had remon- 
strated with the squire in respect to sending 
his son to college, giving him to understand 
that he thought the land hardly worth the 
dressing. His family did not conform in the 
least in their modes of living, or the furniture 
of their house, to the changes of the times. 
On the mantel-piece stood the hour-glass; in 
the south window was the old sun-mark; two 
cranes in the fireplace, two ovens in the back; 
a large square stone in the corner of the hearth, 
to wash dishes on; a dye-pot and block be- 
tween the jambs. 
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Auntie used to tell us in confidence that she 
considered Uncle Jerry Williams the salt of 
the ’arth. Our readers, therefore, whom we 
invite to take a peep at his fireside, may rest 
assured that they will behold just such a firc- 
side as existed in the days of auntie, at the 
Gore. 

The well-meant advice of Uncle Jerry to the 
squire had the effect to irritate, rather than 
convince him, and only tended to ground him 
more thoroughly in the belief that there ex- 
isted in his son a spark of genius, which he 
proceeded to fan, by sending him to Bowdoin 
College, from which he was now returning to 
his fond and exultant parent, a callow sopho- 
more, having completed his freshman year. 

Neither the employments nor the conversa- 
tion of Uncle Jerry’s family (with a single ex- 
ception) were of a literary character, and would 
not, in any respect, have suited the meridian 
of Squire Trafton’s parlor. 

One of the girls was spinning shoe-thread 
on a flax-wheel; for her father made and 
mended the shoes of his family, except that 
occasionally they bought a pair for best. The 
other daughter, with a bowl of clear water be- 
fore her on the table, a little wooden instru- 
ment with teeth in it, and a bunch of rye 
straw, was platting braid for bonnets. She 
moistened the straw in water to make it plia- 
ble, split and flattened it out, and then with 
the little instrument divided it into equal parts, 
to plat. This young lady made the bonnets 
of the family, and a great deal of braid, to sell 
at a factory in Massachusetts, besides doing a 
good share of the housework. They were both 
soon to be married to well-to-do young farm- 
ers, who had at different times worked for 
Uncle Jerry in haying, the only time at which 
he ever hired. He never experienced the least 
difficulty in commanding the best labor in the 
neighborhood, the young men always going to 
Uncle Jerry to see if he wanted help before ap- 
plying or engaging anywhere else. This was 
because he always paid good wages, fed his 
men abundantly, ate with them, and knew 
when a man did a day’s work. 

Squire Trafton had great difficulty in get- 
ting or keeping help, by reason of his grandil- 
oquent airs; thought, because men or women 
were hired, they were never sick or tired; nei- 
ther did it matter much what they ate; and 
Mrs. Trafton generally contrived to have a 
churn on the floor, for a man to rest himself 
with when he came in tired from his day’s 
work. 

Uncle Jerry, although no friend to innova- 
tions, delicacies, and luxuries, was a most hos- 
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pitable soul, and a bountiful provider in his 
way. His mode of reasoning on these sub- 
jects was most direct — that those that worked 
should eat, and those that would not work 
ought not to have anything to eat. 

Uncle Jerry had an adopted son married; 
and the arrangement was, that the wedding 
should be at the house of the bride’s father, 
but the infare, or second-day wedding, at Un- 
cle Jerry's. It was the good old custom, when 
the Gore was the Gore, and Gore fashions pre- 
vailed, for the married pair, the clergyman, 
and all the guests, to sit down to a bountiful 
supper. In that fashion Uncle Jerry had been 
reared. 

His wife and daughter, after a long struggle, 
had induced him to buy a satin vest to wear 
to the wedding; they would not probably have 
prevailed, had not his wife, as a final appeal, 
declared that he had as good a right to wear 
a nice vest as Squire Trafton, and he was a 
great deal better looking man, only dress him 
up half as well. Upon that he yielded. As 
all the family were going, Uncle Jerry got his 
old mother, who made her home with another 
son, to come and keep house for them. 

“Now, Jerry,” said the old lady, ‘‘ mind 
what I tell you, and take kere. You know 
you’re ’mazing apt to drop your vittels. I 
charge you to be kereful, and not grease that 
are new boughten vest, that cost sich a sight.” 

*‘ Yes, marm, I will.” 

But there was no grease there, to the great 
indignation of Uncle Jerry. They had a gen- 
teel, new-fashioned wedding; all stood up, 
and a little cake, cheese, and tea were passed 
round. 

About eleven o’clock Uncle Jerry and his 
wife arrived home. The old lady was sitting 
up for them. Uncle Jerry took the candle, and 
walking up to her, said, — 

‘*Marm, look if you can see any grease on 
my vest. Now, wife, go down cellar, and get 
some beef, pork, cabbages, and potatoes, put 
on the pot, and let us have something to stay 
our stomachs.” 

The next day Uncle Jerry made the infare; 
and there was grease enough. 

The squire (who was often quite amazed at 
seeing the facility with which men came at a 
whistle from Uncle Jerry, while he was plagued 
to get them at all; and they would often leave 
him with hay all ready to get in) said it was 
because the girls raked in the afternoon, and 
stowed away hay in the mow. Perhaps the 
squire was right, which showed that the.boys 
of the Gore were possessed of good sense. 


They knew the girls who raked the hay had | 
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rosy cheeks, bright eyes, and strong arms, 
could bake, brew, make butter and cheese, and 
were just the help-meets enterprising young 
men wanted. 

Tom was shelling corn; his mother had 
hung the big kettle over the fire, and was pre- 
paring a bag of ashes to hull some of it with, 
Sam was at work upon a clock, which, having 
taken apart and cleaned, he was oiling. 

The exception we have spoken of in this 
family was Henry, a fine, bright-looking boy 
of twelve, with light hair, blue eyes, and del- 
icate features, who, seated on a low stool in 
the chimney corner, was intently conning his 
school lesson by the fire-light, as his sister 
with her braid, and Sam with his clock, mo- 
nopolized the whole table. The father in the 
other corner was oiling the boots and shoes 
of the household. Directly before the fire, on 
the ample hearth, Watch was stretched in lux- 
urious repose—one of the greatest dogs for 
shaking a coon, or digging out a woodchuck, 
to be found within ten miles; while Howard, 
the youngest boy, with a whole mortar full of 
salt and alum which he had pounded, was en- 
gaged in putting coon and muskrat skins ina 
tray, and strewing salt and alum on the flesh 
side. He was dressing them to make himself 
a cap and gloves for the next winter. These 
furs, by the joint efforts of himself and Watch, 
had been taken during the previous fall and 
latter part of the winter. 

‘¢‘ Howard,” said Sam, ‘‘ you’ve skins enough 
there to clothe the whole family. Won’t you 
give a fellow a coon skin?” 

‘*- You don’t hardly ever give me anything.” 

“ Don’t I? Didn't I give you a bite of that 
great apple Bill Trafton gave me?” 

‘¢ But you held your hand over it.” 

‘¢Good reason for it. You wanted to bite 
almost the whole. I shouldn’t have had a bite 
for the rest, and not one mite for myself.” 

“Pll give you a coon and a muskrat if you'll 
make me a sled and a yoke, soI can yoke up 
my steers.” 

“* Agreed.” 

‘¢Won’t you give me a coon skin,” said Tom, 
‘“‘if I’ll give you that horn I've got for a pow- 
der-horn?” 

‘¢If you'll put a bottom in it, and makea 
stopper.” 

“I don’t know how to make a handsome 
one.” 

“T will, Howard,” said his father, ‘“‘ and 
scrape it down for you, so that you can see 
the kernels of powder.” 

‘¢Won’t you give me ene?” asked Henry, 
looking up from his book. 
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If you'll tell mea story. Will you, Henry?” 

“Yes, I guess so.” 

‘‘ Mother, I’ll give you one for nothing. I’ve 
saved one, purpose to make you a muff.” 

“Boys,” said Uncle Jerry (who had fin- 
ished his work, and arranged the boots and 
shoes in regular ranks before the fire to dry in 
the oil), ‘‘don’t you wish you were in Jim 
Trafton’s shoes?” 

‘* Why so, father?” asked Tom. 

“OQ, that night I had the fall out with the 
square, he told me he had had letters from him, 
and that he was getting along swimmingly. 
He’s gin him his grandsir’s watch, and expects 
nothing else but he’s going to be governor, 
member of Congress, or President of these 
United States. He’s coming home soon; so 


the hired man told me to-day at the black- 
smith’s shop. The square said you and I were 
Jim’s far above 


jest made for clodhoppers. 
hauling logs, I tell you.” 

‘Father, he never had wit enough to haul 
logs. Last fall the hired man got mad, and 
left; his father sent him into the woods to get 
a load of dry wood and brush, and gave him 
a rope to bind it on with. Don’t you think, 
he tied the rope to the rim of one wheel, 
brought it over the top of the load, and fas- 
tened it to the other. The wheels, of coursc, 
couldn’t turn, and he ran home and told his 
father the oxen wouldn’t haul.” 

“*That’s what the square expects; at any 
rate, he’s going to send him through college.” 

“T’m sure I shouldn’t want to be shut up 
in the house studyin’; ’twould kill me,” said 
Tom. ‘I should have the headache all the 
time.” 

**T should like it,” said Henry, ‘‘ above all 
things.” 

“Ah, you are the little boy that don’t love 
to work!” 

“Henry loves his book,” interposed the 
mother; ‘* but when he gets into the field, I 
don’t see but he works as well as any of you.” 

“Yes,” said Tom, ‘‘ when he gets there.” 

Uncle Jeremiah made no remark; the blue- 
eyed boy in the corner was evidently very dear 
to the stern, shrewd old man. He would not 
join in the banter of the older boys, though 
his tendencies were all to the side of hard, 
unflinching toil; and he was quite inclined to 
think every one who was not occupied in phys- 
ical labor a shiftless, lazy, unproductive mem- 
ber of society. Indeed, he did not hesitate to 
say (when bored by the idleness and want of 
thrift of some of his neighbors) that the bees 
took the proper methed: they killed the 
drones, and flung them out. 
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The older boys were built, like him, with 
large, bony frames, swarthy complexion, hot, 
peppery temper, and, though they loved this 
younger brother, would sometimes (without 
intending it) treat him rather roughly, al- 
though they never failed to make amends when 
their ruder natures perceived they had wound- 
ed the feelings of this more sensitive boy, who 
resembled his mother both in looks and de- 
portment. 

**T should think, Hen,” said Tom, “ you 
had better help shell some of this corn; moth- 
er has taken part of it to hull, and I want to 
go to mill early in the morning. You're al- 
ways over some book when there’s any work 
to be done; but you’ll be ready enough to eat 
the meal and hulled corn, after somebody else 
has shelled it.” 

*“*T haven’t anything to shell with, Tom; 
you’ve got the tub and the auger.” 

Tom was shelling with a pod auger placed 
across a tub, with a board over it to sit on. 

‘“*There’s an old scythe in the porch, and 
another tub down cellar; you can take moth- 
er’s press-board to sit on, Mr. Laziness. I 
should think you’d studied enough for one 
day. I went into the barn after supper, and 
there was my gentleman sitting upon the 
milking-stool, reading a book, the cow chew- 
ing her cud, with one foot in the milk pail, the 
bottom out of it, and ten quarts of milk all 
over the tie-up floor.” 

Henry made no reply; but as he laid aside 
his book, and rose from his seat, a tear rolled 
down his cheek. Tom was mollified in a mo- 
ment. 

“Sit down, Henry; don’tcry. Ican shell the 
corn; read your book as much as you please.” 

** Sit down, Henry,” said Sam; ‘‘I have got 
this clock most done. I’ll help shell the corn, 
and finish the clock to-morrowevening. Tom’s 
only funning; I’m sure I wouldn’t mind him.” 

“I'll do all Ican; but I’m up to the head. 
The lesson is hard, and I don’t want to get 
down.” 

‘“‘That’s right, Henry,” said Tom; ‘don’t 
let anybody go ahead of you. I'd die first. I 
don’t like to have anybody go ahead of me 
with a scythe or anything else. Put in, Hen. 
Sam and I had rather do all the work, chores 
and all, than have you get down.” 

“‘ Boys,” said the farmer, resuming his story, 
“‘the square came down here the night you 
were all gone over to Webster’s, and quarrelled 
with me because I thought the crop wouldn’t 
be likely to pay for the dressing. He told me 
to be plain-hearted, and that is my candid 
opinion.” 
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‘* Father,” said Sam, looking up from his 
work, ‘‘can they put wits into a man in col- 
lege?” 

“I don’t calculate they can, any more than 
the mill men can make an oak log out of a 
hemlock, by running it through a saw-mill.” 

‘Then, father, I shouldn’t think it would 
pay to send him.” 

“IT don’t pretend to be any judge of such 
matters; but it appears to me very much like 
the square’s draining his Clarke field. He laid 
out four hundred dollars in draining and fen- 
cing; and the land was good for nothing when 
all was done. The land bore quite a growth 
of wood; and if he had let it alone, he might, 
for half the money expended there, have 
bought twice as much first-rate land. He 
runs off on an idea that he’s going to send 
that boy to college, make a great sound, and 
a great man of him, get all the money back, 
and more too. It appears to me the property 
ain’t there; that if he’s going to wait for that, 
he’ll have to wait a good while. I think ’twill 
be like Smikes Allen’s horse.” 

*¢ How was that, father?” 

‘Why, Smikes had an old horse, and was 
short of hay; so he turned the old horse out 
along in March, to shirk for himself. ‘Your 
horse will starve,’ said the neighbors. ‘The 
grass is growing,’ said Smikes. So it was; 
but the horse was dead long enough before it 
grew. I reckon that’ll be the way with the 
great fortune the square expects that boy is 
going to make, and the great glorification he’s 
going to be to the family; but till I see better 
reasons for changing it than I have yet, I shall 
stick to the opinion I’ve allus held, that while 
the grass is growing the horse will starve.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SWAYING SPECTRE OF ELOQUENCE. 


T was a great occasion at Squire Trafton’s 
when his son actually arrived home. The 
squire, seated in the parlor, smoothed down 
his silk hose, and insisted upon his son’s be- 
ginning from the first day he entered college, 
going over the whole ground, and telling him 
all that had taken place. 

James told him about Radcliffe Hall and 
the rooms, and about his bosom friends, Mor- 
ton, Savage, Hill, Perkins, Hathaway, Fer- 
guson, Lowell, and Richardson. 

The squire thought it singular that a young 
man so distinguished in his scholarship as Mor- 
ton should labor, hoe potatoes, and even milk 
the president’s cow, and was still more aston- 
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ished when James told him he seemed to be held 
in greater respect on this account; that Rich- 
ardson, whose parents were wealthy, helped 
him, and go did many others. He also told his 
father all about his being sick, and becoming 
as black as a negro, and the skill of Dr. L. in 
restoring him to his natural color; and also of 
all the kindness and care manifested by his 
classmates when he was sick. 

“Indeed, James,” said the squire, ‘you 
have fallen amongst a most excellent set of 
young gentlemen, who appreciate your abil- 
ities and genius; and what reason we have to 
be thankful for your recovery! What a loss to 
us and to the town—I may say (without 
nepotism) to the world — would it have been, 
had you been taken away! But how is it, my 
son, that you had none of these performances, 
that you have been telling me of, assigned to 
you? for I suppose they were marks of distinc- 
tion. You tell me that Perkins had the ora- 
tion, Richardson the poem, and Hathaway the 
song. Why was it you were not selected — one 
so capable of doing honor to yourself and the 
class?” 

** Indeed, father, I might have had all or 
any of them; but I preferred to forego the 
honors in favor of my friends, who had been 
so kind to me in my sickness.” 

“That is a very amicable feeling, James. I 
shall tell parson Bradford that you could have 
had all these honors, if you had not preferred 
others to yourself; but in future I would take 
them; it will be a great gratification to me, and 
should be to your mother, although she seems 
to have little appreciation of my feelings, and 
is more occupied with her cheese-tub and the 
preparation of ‘runnet,’ than in the literary 
success of her son.” 

James did not lisp a word to his parent in 
respect to the Mohawks and the terrible 
Bloody Hand, or several other similar occur- 
rences which occupy the pages of the previous 
story. 

‘*But, my son,” said the squire, “‘ it has cost 
a deal of money to carry you through this 
year, in addition to your board-bill and neces- 
sary expenses.” 

‘* Well, father, you know, when you are 
among gentlemen, you must bear your part. 
There are many expenses; there are initiation 
fees, assessments; sometimes a number of 
your friends want to go on a sail or a ride, in- 
vite you, and you must bear your part; some 
times the class make a present of books to the 
society library.” 

The truth was, James did not belong to any 
society, but he had spent a deal of money and 
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must account for it in some way. He did not 
wish to tell about the ten dollars that went 
into the hands of the Mohawk chief, or the 
money that had been paid for help in respect 
to lessons, and a Jie didn’t appear in the same 
light to him as to Morton. 

‘Well, James, you must be as prudent as 
possible; it is a great deal of money to pay. 
I shall have to sell the ten-acre lot to Jerry 
Williams, that he has been wanting so long; 
but I shall not regret it by and by, when I see 
you among the distinguished men of our 
country, swaying the spectre of eloquence 
over adoring audiences.” 

The squire saved up all the grandiloquent 
and sonorous words that at different times 
dropped from his son, and frequently asked 
him to translate passages in Cicero and Virgil, 
which James was very safe in doing; since, if 
he could not translate the author’s meaning, 
he could substitute one of his own, and the 
squire not know the difference. 

The squire also endeavored to impress upon 
his son the great importance of attending to 
declamatory exercises, and especially to speak 
loud and in a sonorous tone; that he had ex- 
cellent lungs, and there was a great deal more 
in sound than there was in sense; that he 
often read in books about sounding periods. 
He further informed his son that he had often 
noticed an illustration of this principle in the 
case of himself and Uncle Jerry Williams in 
town meeting, in parish meetings, and when 
the school district met; that although he 
possessed so much sense, and Uncle Jerry so 
moderate a share, and had moreover enjoyed 
such scanty privileges compared with him- 
self, yet Uncle Jeremiah’s motions were sure 
to pass, while scarcely any attention was paid 
to his; one reason of which, doubtless, was 
owing to jealousy of his wealth and supe- 
rior advantages; butianother, and which con- 
tributed more directly to this result, was, that 
Uncle Jeremiah always spoke in loud, com- 
manding tones, as though he was master 
carter at a hauling, while nature, so bountiful 
in all other respects, had denied to him the 
blessing of a good voice. He therefore be- 
sought James to improve his gift, told him 
that the woods and fields, while he was at 
home, afforded him, an excellent opportunity 
for practice; advised him to commit a good 
piece and practise, so ay to be prepared upon his 
return to college; and/even went so far as to 
Promise him an increase of spending money, 
ifhe would exert himself in that direction. 

The squire paid very little attention to his 
other son, William; cherished no ambitious 
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hopes in respect to him: although resembling 
his mother (a prudent, sensible, industrious 
woman), he was a hard-working, intelligent 
boy, and as much d#ked by Uncle Jerry and his 
boys as James was disliked. 

William felt that a great distinction was 
made between himself and James, and perhaps 
thought, with Uncle Jerry, that so much money 
expended upon the education of James was 
not very wisely invested; for one day they 
were trying to get some young crows out of a 
nest. James was well up towards the top of 
the tree, when his heart failed him; and he 
exclaimed, ‘*O, Bill, s’pose I should fall 
down among these rocks, and hit my head on 
one; my brains would fly all over the pas- 
ture.” 

“Go on and get the crows; you haven’t 
got brains enough to cover a beech leaf.” 

James had now been at home a week, called 
upon parson Bradford, lawyer Bosworth, and 
the magnates of the village, when, on one of his 
morning walks, he met Tom Williams driving 
a team loaded with dressing. Tom stopped 
the cattle, and put out his hand, with, ‘“‘ Good 
morning James;” but Trafton passed on with- | 
out a look or word of recognition. Tom was 
a high-spirited boy; he took hold of the small 
end of the goad-stick, intending to lay the but 
across Trafton’s shoulders; but resisting the 
impulse, he went on, muttering, ‘‘ The puppy! 
how different from Bill! all the one of the 
family who has any sense, except the mother. 
I'll be upsides with you one of these days, my 
young gentleman, or my name’s not Tom 
Williams.” 

Our readers are aware that Uncle Jerry’s 
boys were accustomed to break the fid, and 
their resolves generally bore fruit. 

Although James was naturally indolent, yet 
he had not, like the generality of college 
students, a dislike to declamation. He pos- 
sessed a very retentive memory, committed 
easily, and was not in the least troubled with 
diffidence, liking anything which savored of 
display. He foresaw abundant occasion for 
spending-money the next term, as the studies 
would be more difficult, requiring more help 
from others. His father’s offer, therefore, so 
much in harmony with his inclinations, ex- 
cited him to strenuous effort; he forthwith 
committed a piece, read it aloud in his room, 
and declaimed it in the barn. Although the 
town in which James resided had grown fast, 
having both lumber and water power, yet the 
country was comparatively new, and wild 
beasts by no means ararity. Bears came into 
the cornfields occasionally, frightened the 
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children. who were picking blueberries and 
cranberries, and a wolf sometimes made havoc 
among the sheep. 

The ten-acre piece referred to by the squire, 
in his conversation with James, joined some 
land owned by Uncle Jerry, who wanted to 
buy it, and the squire, who was often in want 
of ready money, owing to his thriftless habits 
and the expenses of James’s education, had 
been thinking of selling it to him. It was 
covered with a very heavy growth of large 
beeches, mixed with birch (clear of under- 
brush), and which ran to a great height before 
branching. It was a beautiful spot at night, 
when the rays of the sun came slanting 
through the tree limbs, and very lonely, being 
far from any house or road. Here Trafton 
was fond of going, the latter part of the after- 
noon, to. declaim, and hear, in fancy, the 
plaudits of the vast assembly that were one 
day to be thrilled by his eloquence. 

Tom Williams was on his father’s lot look- 
ing for a white oak but to make an axe 
handle, when, hearing a great noise, he 
directed his steps towards the sound, and, 
peéring cautiously through the trees, saw 
James mounted on a stump, gesticulating and 
declaiming with all his might. 

The refusal of James to notice Tom had 
cut deep, excited very bitter feelings in the 
heart of Tom, and indeed of the whole family, 
when he related the matter at home. Uncle 
Jerry declared it was outrageous, and when 
Tom said he would be upsides with him, made 
no objection. As Tom beheld James on the 
stump he felt that the opportunity offered. 

When he got home, a council, composed of 
all the brothers, was held in Uncle Jerry’s 
haymow. By daylight the next morning, the 
plans there matured took shape. The stump, 
the orator’s rostrum, stood near the division 
fence, between the land of Squire Trafton and 
Uncle Jerry. On one side of the stump were 
two tall beeches, and, ranging between them, 
about fifteen feet distant, a yellow birch about 
four inches in diameter, somewhat dwarfed by 
the shade of the larger trees. The space 
between the fence and the beech nearest to it 
was filled up by a close mat of bushes, thorn 
and hazel, difficult to get through. 

To this growth, with the early dawn, the 
boys took their way with all the requisite 
matcrials to execute their designs. The first 
thing was to cut two wedge-shaped notches in 
the trees, with saw and chisel, and high up 
into these they fitted a stiff piece of oak plank 
in such a manner that the plank, resting upon 
the point of the wedge, which was not sharp, 
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but blunt, was held firmly against an up and 
down strain, but would be dislodged by the 
least cant either backward or forward. They 
next fastened a threefold cord of moose hide 
to the top of the birch, bent it down by their 
united force with great difficulty,—for the 
spring was very great, — and fastened it to the 
cross-bar with sufficient of the thong below 
the cross-bar to form a large loop, the lower 
part of which was just the height of James's 
waist, and hung the loop between the trees 
on some little knots. They then cut some 
branches of the beeches half off, and bent 
them down so that their foliage hid the cross- 
bar. The thong of moose hide, between the 
trees, was not likely to attract notice towards 
night, when it was quite dark in the forest. 
Finally, they flung together, in a very irregular 
way, old logs, limbs, and dead bushes, mak- 
ing a sort of barricade, extending from the 
beeches some distance beyond the stump, in- 
somuch that it was a great deal easier fora 
person in haste, and wishing to go in the 
direction of the two beeches, to pass between 
them, than in any other way, there being a 
log fence on one side, and a mass of old stuff, 
much worse to get over, on the other. 

At evening of the same day, as the shadows 
began to fall in the forest, James Trafton 
made his appearance in high feather. He had 
declaimed before his father, who, delighted, 
had made him a present of five dollars, and 
he was to speak that evening before a circle 
of friends and relatives, whom his father had 
invited. 

The piece selected by him was a very ener- 
getic one, calculated, as he thought, to display 
all his powers, being the interview between 
Lochiel and the Highland seer. 

James, with a magnificent gesture and ex- 
pression of mingled courage and disdain, and 
in tones that made the woods reverberate, 
was repeating the lines, —- 


“ Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight 
This mantle, to cover the phantom of fright,” — 


when he was interrupted by a horrible growl; 
and looking on his right hand he beheld a most 
attentive audience, consisting of an old bear 


and two cubs. In mortal fear, he took the 
readiest way of escape, and darted between 
the beeches, though it todk him farther into 
the forest, for he dared not climb a fence with 
three bears at his heels. The slight resist- 
ance presented by the noose was unperceived 
in his headlong rush. Away went the cross- 
bar, the liberated tree recoiled, and James was 
hanging in the air. The noose was not 4 
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THe Swayinc SPECTRE OF ELOQUENCE. 


running one, or it might have extinguished 
the spark of genius; but James hung sus- 
pended by the thong, which, crossing his 
breast and passing beneath the armpits, held 
him securely. 

His first thought was, that he was safe from 
the wild beasts; but he was soon convinced to 
the contrary, for the old bear, advancing, rose 
growling on her hind legs, and he found that 
his feet were not entirely beyond her reach. 
She began with the tips of her claws to en- 
deavor to get at him; he uttered the most 
heart-rending shrieks, while she clawed off 
both his shoes and stockings, and drew blood 
from his feet; finally, getting hold of his 
trousers with both fore paws, she began to 
draw down the tree, when it seemed probable 
she would get him wholly in her power. He 
now gave himself up for lost, especially when 
the cubs, apparently as ferocious as the-par- 
ent, stood up on their hind legs and began 
to get hold of his legs, now brought within 
their reach. His screams might have been — 


were — heard more than a mile away, by the, 


miller, even when the mill was going; but, 
fortunately for him, the cloth gave way, and 
up went the limb. 

At this moment of extremity he espied Tom 





Williams coming along, with a gun on his 
shoulder. 

“Thomas, dear Thomas,” he cried, ‘‘ the bear 
is eating me up; fire, do frre, and kill her!” 

Tom, however, passed along without even 
turning his head. The voices of men shout- 
ing were now heard, and the old bear took to 
flight, followed by her cubs. The party who 
came to his aid consisted of his father and 
brother William, the squire’s hired man, and 
four of the neighbors, who had been alarmed 
by the screams of James. James, with the 
blood dripping from his lacerated feet, the 
expression of mingled terror and agony that 
sat upon his face, as the tree moved up and 
down with the momentum it had received 
from the efforts of the bears, seemed already 
to foreshadow the fond hopes of his parent, 
and to be swaying the spectre of eloquence. 

The declamation for that evening was post- 
poned. 

“I tell you what it is, Jim,” said William, 
as they went home, ‘‘if you calculate to go 
rambling through the woods, screeching, gun- 
ning and fishing, you’d better go down to 
Uncle Jerry’s and apologize to Tom, and not 
go round putting on airs among your old 
schoolmates.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
PUNGENT, BUT WHOLESOME. 


ie may well be supposed that James Trafton 
had not the most distant idea of making 
an apology to Tom Williams. What, the son 
of Squire Trafton, of Oakwood, a student in 
college, and a sophomore, apologize to a clod- 
hopper! 

But Williams was determined he should, 
and also that the squire should be reconciled 
to his father. This indeed would not have 
been a matter of any great difficulty under or- 
dinary circumstances, for they were frequently 
falling out, and getting together again. The 
squire could not get along a great while with- 
out Uncle Jerry, and the spats which took place 
between them, and reconciliations immediate- 
ly following, served to give zest and variety 
to his otherwise muddy and monotonous ex- 
istence. 

But the squire’s heart was bound up in 
James, and the trick played upon his son had 
cut deeper than anything else, especially as a 
number of the neighbors were present, and 
witnessed the ludicrous exhibition. On the 


other hand, the squire wanted to sell the ten 
acre lot, and knew that Uncle Jerry would give 
more for it than anybody else, and pay the 


cash. 

William Trafton and Tom Williams were 
great friends, and always had been: so were 
Mrs. Trafton and Uncle Jerry, being distant 
relatives, and they wanted the old harmony 
restored, both feeling that James deserved all 
he got. 

“Jim,” said Will, the next night, after they 
went to bed, ‘‘ have vou been down to Uncle 
Jerry's yet?” 

‘*No; nor I don’t intend to go.” 

** What's the reasun?” 

** Because I think he owes me an apology, 
instead of me him; to go and frighten any- 
body almost to death, tear my feet and clothes, 
and then string me up on a tree! ” 

‘* Well, what did you do to him? Here’s 
Tom Williams, a better fellow than ever stood 
in’ your boots, liked and respected by every one 
in town, has forgotten more than you ever 
knew; you have always been to school togeth- 
er, and when you were younger, and before you 
got such high notions, you used to play with 
him. He meets you on the road, calls you by 
name, is glad to see you, and offers to shake 
hands; you pass right along as though he’d 
been a dog. If it had been me, I would have 
fathered you with the ox-goad as long as 
there was a foot of it left. Tom is a high- 





spirited fellow. Idon’t see, for the life of me, 
why ke didn’t.” 

William, determined to carry his point, re- 
solved to attack James at a very vulnerable 
spot, and to appeal to his fears. 

‘*There are plenty of partridges in the 
birches on the back side of Greenwood Hill, 
any quantity of trout in Seven-mile Brook, and 
pickerel in Uncle Jerry’s pond. Some men 
got five raccoons day before yesterday out of 
one: hollow tree, and Ned Anderson shot two 
deer last Friday. Do youcalculate, when so 
much game is afoot, to sit in the house from 
morning till night?” 

‘No, I’m sure I don’t; I mean to have a 
real good time hunting and fishing.” 

‘Then you'd better see Tom, or ’twill be as 
much as your life’s worth. The wolves will 
be after you next: you'll get into a bear-trap, 
and break your legs short off, or you’ll be strung 
up by the neck, instead of by the middle.” 

‘*But father don’t go down there now, and 
he don’t allow us to go; so how can I?” 

“If father and Uncle Jerry get together 
again, will you do it?” 

** Yes, for I’m sure I can’t stay in the house 
all the time; it will be no vacation at all; just 
like being in jail.” 

William persuaded his mother to make trial 
of her influence over the squire. At first she 
seemed to produce little impression. 

**Do you think,” said the squire, ‘‘I can 
ever forget the insult his boys (I have no 
doubt with his connivance) have offered to 
me, in the person of James, a young man of 
intellect, refinement, and the most delectable 
abilities?” 

‘It’s my opinion, husband, that James de- 
serves all he got. Tom Williams is a good 
boy — good company enough for James, you, 
or anybody else.” 

‘‘ Woman, you are beside yourself; you 
have never had the advantages of a liberal 
education, and know not how to appreciate 
rare abilities; you have no conception of the 
powers of your own offspring, and would level 
James to a clod-hopper.” 

‘IT know how to get a living, which is more 
than can be said of some folks; and I think 
you. are bringing up James in a very foolish 
way. I’m tired of slaving, calculating and 
saving, only to have it thrown away.” 

“Thrown away!” 

“Yes, thrown away. It’s my opinion that 
if you would, put James at work, as you do 
William, and go to work yourself, you would 
get along; otherwise I see plainly enough, 
that you will, with your improvements, the 
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education of James and bad bargains, spend 
your property faster than ever your father 
earned it.” 

«‘ Woman, you concern yourself with things 
beyond your sphere; keep to your cheese-tub, 
your washing and ironing, and leave the af- 
fairs of nations and the education of youth 
to wiser heads; make your soap, and leave to 
others the care of expanding genius.” 

“Jt is not above my comprehension that 
you sold the Emery lot, a fortnight ago, to 
George Hanson, for six hundred dollars, and 
yesterday he sold it to James Small for nine 
hundred, and thus took three hundred dollars 
right out of you. I think Ican comprehend 
that.” 

The squire winced. 

‘TI was a little short there, I confess, wife.” 

‘Well, husband, don’t you think you al- 
ways get along better when you are on good 
terms with Uncle Jerry, and take his advice? 
You know that, after all, Uncle Jerry’s as good 
a friend as you have in the world; and I’ve 
heard you say, that you didn’t think he would 
wrong any man out of a cent for his right 
hand.” 

‘*T say so to-day.” 

“Well, then, why can’t you be friends 
again? If you had not fallen out with him, 
you would not have lost that three hundred 
dollars.” 

‘Don’t say any more about that, wife: you 
can’t expect, after all that has passed, that I 
shall make the first advance. I can’t, and I 
won’t; but I do wish he would happen to fall 
in my way somewhere.” 

After supper that evening, Mrs. Trafton put 
her shawl over her head, slipped out of the 
house, and took a by-path to Uncle Jerry’s. 

“Good evening, Mary,” said Uncle Jerry, 
delighted to see her; ‘‘ you are as welcome as 
flowers in May.” 

After chatting a while, Mrs. Trafton said, — 

“You know I always want to see the pigs.” 

“Wal, now, we’ve got two as nice ones as 
there is in town; one spring pig, and t’other 
a hog wintered over.” 

“Our pigs ain’t much. I’ve tended them 
as well as I knew how; but they fat up, and 
don’t grow.” 

Uncle Jerry led the way to the sty. After 
looking at the pigs, Mrs. Trafton said, — 

“Jerry, why don’t you come over? I want 
to see you. I don’t suppose you have any 
hardness with me.” 

“Massy sakes, what makes you say 80; you 
know better than that. Hain’t we been jest 
like brother and sister ever since we were chil- 
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dren? But you know the square and I had a 
kind of a ruption about that Mr. Quickerrow; 
he. don’t come here, and so J don’t come to 
your house.” 

‘¢ Well, I wish all the Latin and Greek were 
"long of Pharaoh’s chariot wheels. I think, 
Jerry, if you would happen in, my husband 
would be right glad to see you.” 

Two days after this, Uncle Jerry was prepar- 
ing to start for the mill with six oxen and a 
very heavy load of logs; and when the boys 
were putting on the cattle, Sam said, — 

‘* Father, this draught-chain won’t do; one 
of the links is cracked; it will never do for four 
oxen to haul by.” 

‘* Wal, put it on the forward cattle; it will 
hold one yoke. I want to take it with me, to 
get it mended.” 

Uncle Jerry started. At the bettom of the 
hill, upon which Squire Trafton lived, was a 
bad place in the road—a deep rut at the end 
of the water-course, that made a square trig 
for a wheel; but there was plenty of room to 
shun it. Just before Uncle Jerry reached the 
water-course, he stopped the team, took the 
cracked chain off the leading cattle, and put 
it on to the middle ones, so that two yoke of 
cattle hauled by it; he then drove boldly into 
the deep rut, when the wheel brought up. 
Uncle Jerry put the brad into the oxen, and 
away went the chain. 

‘‘ There,” said he, ‘I told you so; just what 
Sam said; that’s a pretty how-do-you-do. 
Now the link has flown into the brook. I can’t 
make a fid. I’ve got no axe. I must go up to 
Square Trafton’s and borrow one.” 

The squire, hearing the outcry, went to the 
window, when he saw Uncle Jerry coming 
towards the house, and, running out, gave him 
his hand, and invited him to walk in. 

‘¢ Much obleeged, square; but I’ve broke my 
draught-chain, and I wanted the loan of an 
axe, to make a fid.” 

‘¢T can lend you a chain, Jerry.” 

‘Much obleeged. I can fid it, so that it will 
do just as well; but I ain’t sure as the cattle 
can haul the load, and I may stand in need of 
a yoke of your oxen to help me out.” 

“‘ Take ’’em; do take ’em; I want you to take 
’em. William has got four oxen yoked in the 
barn yard. I wouldn’t pull my cattle when 
there’s no need of it. ‘ A merciful man is mer- 
ciful to his beast.’ ” 

“You hain't got it right, square. It’s ‘A 
righteous man regardeth the life of his beast.’ 
However, it’s about the same thing.” 

William, greatly delighted, had been listen- 
ing to the conversation behind the fence, and 
now appeared with the oxen. 
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James had no longer an excuse, and started 
the next morning for Uncle Jerry’s. 

William, while hauling the load out of the 
mud-hole, had given Uncle Jerry a hint of 
what would probably take place, in order that 
Tom might not be altogether unprepared for 
the interview. Bitter was the trial to the van- 
ity of poor James; every step which he took 
in the required direction cost him a pang. 
Instead of going along the main road, directly 
towards the house, he approached it on the 
back side, hoping he might see Howard, Sam, 
or Henry, before Tom, and thus break the ice, 
as he felt less afraid of them than of Tom; 
but none of them were to be seen. Uncle Jer- 
ry’s pasture lay some distance from the house, 
and was reached by a lane, running between 
two fields. At the end was a gate opening 
into the pasture, and in the fences on either 
side, a pair of bars, which gave entrance to 
the fields. 

In doubt what to do, James sauntered along 
this lane, when, as he ascended a little rise, he 
came directly upon Tom, driving a pair of wild 
steers. Upon one side of the lane, the two 
top bars were down. The steers instantly 
jumped over into the field, in order to get 
back to the other cattle in the pasture. Seiz- 
ing the opportunity, James ran after and drove 
them out, while Tom coming up on the other 
side, they met face to face. 

** Much obliged, James,” said Tom, extend- 
ing his hand, which, this time, James grasped 
and shook. The refractory qualities of the 
steers furnished matter for conversation, and 
they went to the house, where he was received 
as cordially as though nothing had occurred 
to disturb the tole pleasant relations. 
James went fishing with the boys, and spent 
the entire day, returning home at night 
heartily ashamed of his former conduct, and 
having learned a valuable lesson. 

There was not another bear, wolf, cata- 
mount, or wild beast of any description, other 
than deer, coon, and rabbits, seen that season, 
and James roamed the woods free from mo- 
lestation. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CORROSIVE PIETY DEFEATS ITSELF. 


ms ATHER,” said Sam Williams, “ Jim 

Trafton has got to be quite a decent 
fellow; to be sure, more stuck up than he was 
before he went to college; but I think we’ve 
taken some of the starch out of him. He 
certainly has learned something; and when 
he puts off his airs, as he has to-day, is quite 
good company.” 





** May be so, may be not,” said Uncle Jerry, 
who was not wont to surrender readily an 
opinion maturely formed. ‘I guess he’s a 
good deal like Jasper Johnson's butter.” 

“¢ How was that, father?” * 

‘* Wal, Jasper was a very bashful kind of a 
boy — dreadful ’fraid of strangers. He and 
my brother Robert, John Remick, and Wil- 
liam Ross were invited to tea at Square South- 
gate’s : so his mother she gives him his lesson 
before-he goes. ‘Jasper,’ says she, ‘they are 
very smart, particular folks up to Square 
Southgate’s, and you must mind how you be- 
have; look at John Remick, and pattern by 
him; he’s been about a good deal. Don't 
touch knife or fork till all are helped, and the 
old folks begin to eat; and whatever they give 
you, be sure you praise it to the nines, and 
say, ‘ How nice this is!’ Jasper he sat all of a 
tremble on the edge of his chair. They had 
rather a small piece of butter on the table, con- 
sidering it was company, and so many to eat. 
When Mrs. Southgate handed the plate of but- 
ter along to Jasper, to take some, he says, as 
he put it on his plate, ‘ This is very nice but- 
ter, what there is of it.’ The other boys 
couldn’t help kind of smiling. Jasper thought 
he’d made some kind of a blunder, and, half 
scared to death, blurted out, ‘And there's 
plenty of it, such as it is.’ I kalkerlate that’s 
about the way with Jim Trafton; he’s a nice 
fellow, what there is of him, and there’s plenty 
of him, sich as ’tis.” 

One thing, however, is certain — that James 
Trafton never exhibited his conceit in an offen- 
sive manner, after that, before his old school- 
mates, and the feelings cherished towards him 
in the neighborhood, at his departure, were 
very different from those excited by his first 
appearance among them in vacation. 

The change that had taken place in Rich- 
ardson during the year excited no small sur- 
prise at home. His mother found, to her 
astonishment, that he was up and out of doors 
when she rose, whereas she used to have hard 
work to get him up to breakfast. The hired 
help declared it was quite a sight to see his 
room, it was so neat and orderly; before, he 
was accustomed to fling everything down just 
as he took it off; now everything was in its 
place, his clothes hung up, books and papers 
arranged. His father, who was a man of 8 
great deal of energy, and quite methodical, 
was highly gratified at the report; while his 
uncle, delighted with his robust, manly ap- 
pearance, expressed his approbation in no 
measured terms. 

“I always knew the stuff was there, and if 
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you could only be put where you had to carry 
your own wood and water, instead of having 
it carried for you, you would do as well as the 
next one.” 

‘<I wish you could see his room, uncle,” 
said his sister Mary; ‘‘it looks as neat as 
mine.” 

“Morton,” replied Richardson, ‘* would give 
me fits if I didn’t keep the room in order; or, 
what would make me feel worse, he would do 
it himself.” 

‘‘ He took a nap the other day after dinner,” 
said Mary, ‘‘and when he got up, made the 
bed himself.” 

‘“‘To be sure, we have to learn to make 
beds, if we don’t want them to go unmade; 
the woman who takes care of the room makes 
them in the morning; if we tumble them after 
that, it’s our own lookout.” 

“Do all the young men take such good care 
of their rooms, and keep them in such order?” 
asked his mother. 

“ Take care of them! Half of them look 
like a pig-sty. O, mother, I wish you could 


see Hill’s room: perhaps it won’t be half an 
hour after the bed is made in the morning, be- 
fore he, Perk, Hathaway, or some one will get 
on it with their boots on, lie there and read, 
and mud the quilt all over, or perhaps get into 
a scrabble, and tear the bed all to pieces, and 


he’ll sleep on it just as itis. His bedroom is 
half full of old boots and shoes, books without 
any covers, pigeon’s heads, feathers, and legs.” 

“Mercy sakes, I shouldn’t think the woman 
that sweeps would clean it.” 

‘“*When the woman finds a boy takes no care 
of his room, she gets cross and discouraged, 
and does as little as possible. I wish you 
could see his study table, the spread all soaked 
with ink and grease, blacking brushes, broken 
pipes, stumps of cigars, old gloves, letters, 
pens, wafers, sealing-wax, and books all mixed 
up together; and when he wants room, away 
they all go on to the floor. There’s a whole 
lot of books full of bullet-holes.” 

“ Bullet-holes?” 

“Yes, mother. Hill has a pair of pistols; 
he, Savage, and Perkins had a shooting gal- 
lery in his room. They piled up a lot of books 
on top of the bureau to stop the balls, and 
fired at marks. Perk hit Hill's elbow one day 
just as he was going to pull the trigger, and 
the bullet went through the looking-glass. 
Hill put the biggest piece between the leaves 
of a book, and drove a nail through to keep 
the book together, and that was all the glass 
he had for the rest of the term.” 

“How is it,” asked his father, ‘that your 
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expenses, instead of increasing, diminish? 
You have spent less money during the last 
part of the year, than the first term, in pro- 
portion.” 

‘‘That was Mort’s doings, father. We be- 
gun with wine, as all the rest did; but Mort 
said, that as we both wanted to make the most 
of ourselves, and have a quiet room, and we 
couldn’t have that and the wine, too, and 
drinking was a thing that was apt to grow 
on a fellow, he moved we should give up 
keeping it in the room, and then we should 
know who our friends were who came to see 
us,.and who to drink our liquor. I knew there 
was another reason that he wouldn’t mention.” 

‘¢ What was that?” asked his father. 

‘*That he couldn’t afford the expense, and 
wouldn’t drink at mine. By this time I had 
found Mort out through and through, and had 
begun to respect and love him; so I would 
have made any sacrifice to please him. That 
is what reduced the expenses, father.” 

*¢ How did you happen to fall in with Mort, 
as you call him?” 

‘*We met in the stage, and I ‘ cottoned’ to 
him at once.” 

“It is not always safe to put unlimited con- 


fidence in people at first sight? I have known 


some great rascals who have prepossessing 
faces; but it has proved an excellent thing for 
you in this instance, having lighted upon such 
a room-mate.” 

*‘T’ve found out one thing, father.” 

‘* What is that, my son?” 

‘“‘That the set a fellow gets into, when he 
enters college, has more to do with keeping 
him straight than all the other influences that 
surround him there.” 

**T'll tell you what it is, Clement,” said the 
uncle, who had been an attentive listener; 
‘“‘the boy has the right of it, and it would 
have paid you well to have put this Morton 
through college just to have him room with 
my nephew, if they had not come together 
of their own accord. I doubt, however, wheth- 
er it would be the best thing for Morton.” 

‘‘If I was going to send another boy to col- 
lege,” said Mrs. Richardson, ‘tI would put 
him with a real good, pious young man, who 
would never do anything out of the way, nor 
let my son, and would have a care of him.” 

‘*You might miss it awfully, mother, and it 
might be just the means of making him ‘cut 
up.’ There was Tom Steele came to college 
as good a boy as need be, and his folks put 
him to room with Kendall, a real good, reli- 
gious fellow; and it’s the opinion of Mort and 
all us Radcliffers that Kendall ruined him.” 
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**That is impossible.” 

‘* No it ain’t, mother. Tom was a pleasant, 
wide-awake boy; of course didn’t feel just like 
Kendall, and sometimes would have company 
that was little noisy, not in study hours; but 
Kendall would make a great fuss, though the 
room belonged to Tom as much as it did to 
him. He was always smelling round, watch- 
ing Steele, and trying to make him go to 
private meetings, that he had no heart to, and 
he didn’t do it in a pleasant way. The upshot 
was, that, as Tom was a high-spirited boy, 
and could not like Kendall with all his good 
meaning, he went to other students’ rooms, 
and made associates he would not have made, 
" got tight, and then, afraid to go back and face 
Kendall, who, he knew, would talk to him 
two or three hours, and write home to his 
parents, slept in other fellows’ rooms on a 
lounge, and the first thing Kendall knew he 
was a perfect sot. Now there’s Morton; he’s 
so manly and noble in everything he does, 
that he influences the whole of us. There’s 
Perk, Savage, and Hathaway, naturally wild 
fellows; he’s made them all over. There’s 
Hill, when he’s had a spree, and is sitting on 
the stool of repentance, so cross and ugly 
none of us dare to speak to him, will go and” 
confess to Mort, and get him to go out and 
walk in the woods with him. If Mort wants 
us to do anything, we’re sure to do it; he isn’t 
religious, don’t pretend to be, though you 
couldn't coax him to stay away from meeting, 
or swear, or make light of anything good; but 
he’s just as full of fun and principle as he can 
stick. I tell you, mother, if Tom Steele had 
been put to room with Mort, or had been left 
to choose his own nest-mate, just as the birds 
do, he would have been one of the likeliest 
fellows in college. He was not naturally ill 
inclined, and would have been likely to have 
found a good chum, or, if not, would have left 
him and got another, or roomed alone; but 
being chained up to an uncongenial chum, he 
was prejudiced against everything good, and 
tempted to seek the company of fast fellows.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—_——_>—__——_ 


—— Tue first society formed for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, in this country, originated in 
Philadelphia, April 14, 1775. Benjamin Frank- 
lin was president. The societies were always 
well treated until the development of cotton 
planting raised the value of slave labor. 


—— Samson's riddle, made about 1141 years 





before Christ, is the earliest riddle or enigma 
on record; it is in Judges xiv. 12-14. 


AN OLD MAN’S REVERIE. 


ALICE M. ADAMS. 


LONE I sit as twilight comes 
Over the quiet earth, 
And watch the firelight’s dancing flame 
About the silent hearth. 


Upon the wall the flickering shades 
Like shadows come and go, 

And sitting there my thoughts go back 
To the days of long ago, — 


To the days of my happy boyhood 
Passed in the forest wild, 

To the comrades of my youthful sports, 
To my mother, sweet and mild. 


Before my mind, like the flickering flame, 
The past in long review 

Now comes, a sweet and waking dream, 
So sad and yet so true. 


First to my thoughts come happy days, 
Those joyous hours of youth, 

When heart and soul were fresh and pure, 
And filled with love and truth. 


Those happy, sportive hours soon fade, 
And e’er the heart can know 

The blessings that we then possess, 
Like shadows all will go. 


Could I but know those days once more, 
And feel youth’s spirits gay, 

But once more roll, in careless glee, 
Upon the new-mown hay. 


But now I’m growing old and sad; 
My brow is furrowed deep; 

My ear less quick, my eyes are dim, 
And oft I sit and weep, — 


Weep bitter tears of grief and pain. 
For from my homestead hearth 

All whose bright faces there did shine 
Have vanished from the earth. 


But still, I know, e’er long will come 
The time when I, as well, 

Shall leave my lonely, darksome home, 
And go where angels dwell. 


O, grant me patience, Lord, to wait 
Until the hour shall come, 

When, leaving all vain, earthly cares, 
I reach my heavenly home. 


Harrison Squars, Mass. 
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YACHTS AND YACHTING. 
. BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


UR boys are marvellously like other 
boys, and therefore desire to know more 
about boats and boating. The yachting season 
has already commenced, and promises to be 
one of the most interesting and exciting for 
years. We present to our readers this month 
a full page engraving of a lively yacht scene, 
which will doubtless wake up the imagination 
ofour boys. The sloop yacht in the foreground 
is doing her prettiest, and appears to be log- 
ging at least ten knots. The picture has a 
regular salt-water swash, and conveys a capital 
idea of a first-class yacht, ‘‘ with a fresh breeze 
and a white-cap sea.” 

Sailing is certainly one of the most exhila- 
rating sports in the whole catalogue of amuse- 
ments; and when we consider how kindly 
full-grown men, even those who have spent 
half a century of years among the vanities and 
frivolities of this earth, take to it, we cannot 
wonder that the younger members of the male 
persuasion desire to taste its joys. 

But, whatever may be said of its exciting 
pleasures, sailing is a dangerous amusement 
for inexperienced persons, be they men or 
boys. We protest most earnestly against 
young men, without knowledge, skill, or ex- 
perience, being trusted, or trusting themselves, 
to handle a sail-boat. They should have skip- 
pers to sail their craft, until they have acquired 
the requisite skill and power to manage the 
boat. This skill and knowledge apper- 
tain not only to the boat, but to several other 
conditions. The boatman should be reason- 
ably weather-wise, so that he can see when a 
squall or storm is coming. He should have 
some idea of the power of big waves, so as 
not to swamp his craft in the trough of a sea. 
He ought to learn the “rules of the road,” so 
as to avoid collision. ‘The eye and the ear 
should be schooled, so that the former may be 
tolerably accurate in the measurement of dis- 
tances, and the latter may give warning of 
danger in the night or ina fog. Practice, and 
the companionship of well-trained boatmen, 
while actually managing a boat, are all that 
are needed. No taking of lessons, or formal 
studying of the subject, will enable one to 
acquire the art; but it will come of itself from 
natural observation and experience. 

There are some things which may be learned 
from books and verbal explanations, but the 
one thing needful in sailing a boat will not 
come of reading or listening. We beg that no 
young man will think he can become a skipper 
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by reading this, or any other article, or all 
that has ever been written on the subject. We 
can give the names of the various spars, sails, 
and pieces of rigging in a yacht, and explain 
the theory of sailing a boat, but we can no 
more fit a boy to sail a yacht than a four-year- 
old could be prepared for running a locomotive 
by showing him the picture of the machine. 

Ordinary yachts are either sloops or 
schooners, the former having only one mast, 
the latter two. Both have a bowsprit, buta 
one-masted boat, without one, the mast 
stepped well forward, is said to be ‘*‘cat- 
rigged.” 

Figure I. represents a sloop. The low- 
er part is called the hull. The spar set 
nearly perpendicular is the mast. A schoon- 
er hastwo masts, distinguished by the names 
fore and main; the latter word meaning 
principal, and not farthest aft. It is al- 
ways the larger of the two. In ships and 
barks, having three masts, the middle one 
is the main-mast, which is the largest and tall- 
est of the three; and the hindmost is called 
the mizzen-mast. is the bowsprit. In the 
larger schooner yachts another spar, extend- 
ing still farther forward, and at the end of 
which another sail is fastened, is called the 
jib-boom. A rope or chain, running from X 
down to the cutwater — which is just what the 
word indicates —is called a bob-stay. d eis 
the boom, generally called the main-boom. 
g gis the gaff. The end next to the mast is 
called the throat; the other end, the peak. The 
upper part of the mast, which is sometimes a 
separate spar, spliced upon the lower mast, is 
the top-mast. 

Near the water, r is the rudder; and the 
stick attached to it above the rail, or highest 
part of the hull, is the tiller, by which the 
rudder is turned. In the larger yachts, and 
even in some small ones, a wheel, either hori- 
zontal or perpendicular, is used instead of a 
tiller. Zhe helm is a term applied to the 
whole steering apparatus, whatever it may 
be. ‘* To take the helm,” is to grasp the tiller, 
wheel, or tiller-ropes; it is steering the boat, 
however it may be done. ‘‘ To carry a weather 
helm” indicates that the craft has a tendency 
to throw her headwup into the wind, and the 
tiller must be turned towards the weather side, 
or side from which the wind comes, to counter- 
act this tendency. ‘A lee helm” is just the 
opposite, and is a dangerous propensity in a 
yacht. 

Standing rigging consists of shrouds, stays, 
and other parts which are not moved. Run- 
ning rigging consists of halyards, sheets, and 
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Figure 1. 


other parts used in hoisting, lowering, and 
trimming sails. The rope from G to X is the 
jib-stay, on which the jib runs up and down. 
That extending from the top-mast to d, at the 
outer end of the main-boom, & 2, is the top- 
ping lift, used to hold up the boom. Stays 
are ropes used to support masts or topmasts. 
In square-rigged vessels, the fore and aft stays 
lead from the tops of the masts or topmasts to 
other masts, or to the bowsprit, and back-stays 
from the topmasts down to the sides. In 
small craft any rope used to support the mast 
is called a stay. In schooners the rope lead- 
ing from one mast head (not topmast) to the 
other parallel to the deck is the spring stay. 
A loose rope under the bowsprit, or under that 
part of the boom extending beyond the hull, is 
a foot-rope, for the men stand upon in loos- 
ing and furling the jib and mainsail. 

The rope attached to the jib at G, by which 
the sail is hoisted, is the jib-halyard — used 
in the singular or plural. They lead down to 
the deck on the starboard side; flying-jib hal- 
yards on the port side. At m are the jib- 
sheets, usually a pair of them, to trim the sail 
on either side. The main-sail is hoisted by two 
sets of halyards. The blocks and rope abaft 
the mast, above g, are the throat-halyards, 
which always lead down on the starboard 
side; at # are the peak-halyards, which lead 
down on the port side. The little marks across 
the mainsail, 1, 1; 2, 2; 3, 3, are reef-points. 





A rope is sewed into the edge of the sail all 
around, called the bolt-rope. At 1, 2, and 3, 
on each side, are crivgles, or holes, through 
which a rope, called a reef-pendent, is passed, 
in hauling the part of the sail to be reefed 
down to the boom. The reef-points are short 
pieces of rope, going through the sail, the ends 
hanging down on each side. When the main- 
sailis to be reefed, they are tied under the 
lower edge of the sail, thus confining a portion 
of the sail in a roll onthe boom. One, two, 
or three reefs may be taken, as indicated by 
the figures. When three are taken, the sail is 
said to be close-reefed. A line of reef-points 
is shown on the jib, which are seldom used on 
small craft. In the larger yachts, the part of 
the jib below the reef-points is often a separate 
piece, which can be taken off at pleasure, and 
is called the donnet. The tackle under the 
boom near the tiller is the main-sheet, which 
may be let out till the boom is at right angles 
with the hull. 

The diagram 8, in Figure II., shows the posi- 
tions of the boom. In sailing before the wind, 
the sheet may be let out till the boom is at@ 
or e, on eitherside. In a schooner, going 
exactly before the wind, the fore-sail is some- 
times let out on one side, and the main-sail on 
the other; she is then ‘wing and wing.” A 
sloop is wing and wing when the jib is trimmed 
on one side and the main-sail on the other. 
When the wind comes from the direction é, oF 
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Figure 2. 


on the beam, the boom is at 4. In this posi- 
tion she is said to be on the fort tack, the 
wind being on the port beam, or to have her 
port tacks aboard. When the wind comes 
from a, the boom is at d, and she is on the 
starboard tack, or has her starboard tacks 
aboard. When the boom is at ¢, ora very little 
angling either way, she is close-hauled, or by 
the wind, and is sailing as near as she can in 
the direction from which the wind comes. 

The arrows at the bottom of the figure rep- 
resent the direction of the wind: the craft at 
1 is before the wind. To bring her into posi- 
tion 2, put the helm to port, and haul on the 
jib and main sheets. She is now on the star- 
board tack, going free, with the wind on the 
quarter. To work her into position 3, with the 
wind on the beam, repeat the same operation. 
Then, to bring her up into the wind, as in 
position 4, port the helm, and haul on the 
main-sheet, till the boom comes from a é to 
56. If alone, haul in the jib-sheet after the 
main-sheet. If the breeze is fresh and the 
yacht large, it may be necessary to s#zi/J the 
sails, that is, throw the boat’s head up into the 
wind till the sails flap; this will make it easy 
work, for it is difficult to pull against the whole 
force of the wind. In positions 2, 3, and 4, 
putting the helm to the port side is putting it 
down, that is, away from,the wind. In posi- 
tion 5, starboard is down. 

Caution. In positions 1, 2, 3, or 4, the 





helm should never be put to starboard, or uf, 
even in a light wind, for it will gybe the boat, 
which is a very dangerous manceuvre, espe- 


cially for unskilful boatmen. If you wish to 
go to the westward, it is better to wear entirely 
around, that is, keep the helm down, or 
hard a-lee, till the sail shakes; then the boom 
will go over without danger. 

The boat in position 5 is close-hauled and 
beating to windward, the line X being her 
course, though a good yacht will lie up to the 
wind closer than this line indicates. Her 
course to the southward ought to be a series 
of diagonals, like the twoin the diagram. At 
each angle, she tacks. At position 6, the 
skipper puts the helm down, to starboard, or 
hard a-lee. The manceuvre is called “ going 
in stays,” ortacking. In a full-manned yacht 
the command of the captain is, ‘* Ready 
about!” or, “‘Ready to go in stays!” The 
main-sheet usually slips over on an iron rod, 
called a ¢vaveller, and needs no attention in 
tacking. When the bowsprit points in the 
direction from which the wind comes, or a 
little before, all the sails shake and flap. The 
momentum acquired while the sails were still 
drawing gives her steerage way, and she con- 
tinues to mind her helm, till, in position 7, the 
sails begin to draw on the other side. The 
jib-sheet is not cast off till the sail fills, when 
the skipper says, ‘‘ Draw, jib,” and the hands 
forward let off the weather, and haul the lee, 
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sheet. In small yachts, the jib-sheets lead 
aft, and the skipper may manage them him- 
self. The manceuvre is repeated at position 
4, and the yacht again sails in the direction of 
the first diagonal. 

In sailing on the wind, or going free, the 
skipper should sit on the weather side, so that 
his view ahead may not be obstructed by the 
sails. A boat going free gives way to one that 
is by the wind, orclose-hauled. Ifthe courses 
of two yachts by the wind threaten a collision, 
the one on the port tack must give way to the 
one on the starboard tack. 

No one but a fool will be careless and reck- 
less in a sail-boat. There is no honor or glory 
in fool-hardiness. 


—_—_———_—. 


THE LITTLE GARDENERS. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


ARDENING even thus far proved a bless- 

ing to Mr. Gordon’s children. Usually 

in the spring of the year they had grown thin, 
and cared but little for their food; now they 
had rosy health, and, as Donald said, were 
**hungry as bears, and as merry as crickets,” 

Not a moment of the day was wasted; when 
they worked their heart was in it; and right 
well did they enjoy their evening frolic with 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon. 

The morning of the Fourth of. July saw 
our little gardeners up with the sun. They 
gathered their flowers wet with dew (by so 
doing, they keep their freshness much longer). 
They arranged six pretty bouquets, one for 
mother, and one for father as a morning 
greeting. The other four were holiday gifts; 
one to a poor sick widow, one to a little crip- 
ple boy, one to a young girl dying with con- 
sumption, and one to their old nurse; they 
begged a head of lettuce of the gardener for 
each of their poor friends. 

By seven they were ready for their break- 
fasts with such happy faces, that their uncle 
Ben, who had just rode over to invite them to 
a sail, exclaimed, ‘‘I think you have been 
visiting the fairies, instead of wasting powder, 
as my children have done. Donald and Flora 
both thought that all the powder in the world 
was not equal to the heart-felt ‘‘ God bless ye,” 
they had seceived from their poor friends. 

Three times a week they carried or sent bas- 
kets and bouquets of flowers to their druggist 
friend to sell. 

It was wonderful how their flowers grew 
and blossomed; but they were never neglected. 
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The weeds were carefully destroyed, and the 
ground loosened twice a week around all their 
plants. 

They did not remove their fuchsias from the 
pots; as they grew, they would change them 
to larger sized pots; these pots were plunged 
into the ground six inches apart. They ob- 
tained all the practical knowledge they could 
from visiting other gardens and talking with 
the gardeners. 

They learned how to train their plants to 
make them grow and blossom freely. Fuchsias 
need constant’ training; side shoots should be 
pinched off, &c. They gathered every flower 
as it withered, as they were told the for- 
mation of seed-vessels prevented profuse flow- 
ering. 

Their tomatoes grew splendidly, and were 
filled full of green fruit. They bought sixty 
cents’ worth of stakes and laths from a car- 
penter, and made a rough railing around 
them, training the vines over them. Every 
insect was carefully destroyed. 

They received, during the month of July, 
fourteen dollars for their flowers. They had 
bought a new watering-pot with a Jarge, fine 
rose spout, and some guano; these, with the 
stakes, cost one dollar and seventy-three cents, 
leaving them with seventeen dollars and 
eighty cents cash on hand from their three 
months’ work, in their money-box. No million- 
naire felt richer than they did, to commence the 
month of August with so much money, all 
their own earnings. 


SHADOWS. 
BY LIZZIE BOYNTON HERBERT. 


LIDING o’er the old porch floor, 

Wildly and gleefully ; 

Peeping in the cottage door, 
Lovingly, cheerfully, — 

I long to chase them as of old, 

When all our lambs were in the fold, 

Unmindful of the world, called cold, 
Living so merrily. 


The shadows near the old elm tree, 
Silently, mournfully — 

No silvery voice, in childish glee, 
Calls to them wooingly. 

No sunny curls in which to stray; 

No roguish eyes invite to play; 

The shadows, saddened, steal away, 
Tearfully, drearily. 
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OUR BOYS 
VACATION IN PETROLIA. 


BY C. E. BISHOP. 


IV. PUMPING OIL.—‘‘ TORPEDOING ” 
THE WELL. 


HEN Fred and Arthur again returned to 

the oil regions great changes had taken 
place in the appearance of the country, in the 
oil business, and in the location of the oil 
territory. 

Railroads had been built to all important 
points in the oil country, affording conven- 
ient and rapid outlets to market. The man- 
ner of handling and shipping oil had changed ; 
the army of teams and fleets of oil boats on 
“pond freshets ” had passed away. The man- 
ner of sinking wells, of buying, selling, and 
leasing territory, marketing oil, and, in’ fact, 
the whole character of the business, had im- 
proved wonderfully. Besides,’ the region of 
oil-producing wells had shifted from place to 
place. Oil had been struck in new places not 
before considered at all likely to be oil terri- 
tory, and most of the localities that had once 
been the most valuable had been exhausted 
and ceased to produce. Where once the boys 
had seen thousands of men busy and excited 
with the tremendous supply of oil, all was now 
stilland stagnant; no one was to be seen — 
not even one of the long-nosed, gaunt hogs, 
that seemed to be everywhere in that country. 
They went to a spot where once had stood a 
city, with banks, theatres, grand hotels, large 
stores, and daily papers. All that could be 
seen was a few shanties and a wilderness of 
derricks — the mournful monuments of lost 
hopes and buried fortunes. 

Fred inquired of a lone resident of the spot 
what had become of all the buildings? 

“They were torn down, and the lumber sold. 
Part of them were burned in big oil fires. The 
four story-hotel that stood here (pointing to 
the spot) was moved away to the next place 
where there was a big oil excitement.” 

The boys also saw the bridges and embank- 
ments of what had once been a railroad, over 
which they had formerly ridden. Business 
had passed out of its reach, and it had been 
taken up. As the other side of this dark pic- 
ture they saw many new. towns where they 
had formerly seen but a wilderness. And 
there seemed to be a more settled and stable 
appearance to the places and the people. They 
learned that the borers found no more big 
flowing wells now, but paying wells were more 
numerous. There were more chances for an 
operator to make something to pay him; and 
80 many more paying wells were struck that 
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more oil was produced than when the big levi- 
athan spouters were going. So great were 
the changes that a short time had made! It 
gave the boys new ideas as to the persever- 
ance, energy, ingenuity, and pluck of the won- 
derful men of that wonderful country. 

Luckily uncle Charley’s lease had not en- 
tirely become ‘‘ played out” territory, as they 
call it when it ceases to yield. The Flag-and- 
Windmill well, which they left full of water, 
was, after months of delay and contest, cleaned 
out and got to producing again. The arrange- 
ment finally made with. the rival well was the 
very one uncle Charley had at first’ proposed 
to his selfish neighbors.. The owners of each 
well agreed to case and pump his own well, 
and keep it free of water and get what he 
could out of it. The two wells were in process 
of tubing when the boys returned to the spot, 
so they were on hand to see the whole opera- 
tion of bringing the old Flag-and-Windmill 
Well to life again. 

The first step was to case the well. This 
was done to make the well water-tight. The 
casing is iron pipe four and a half to six inches 
in diameter; it is screwed together in joints 
by means of a thimble or collar, into which 
each end of a length fits. It is put into the 
well to make a water-tight barrel in which 
they could put the pump-tubing and work the 
pump. As thecasing is to shut off the springs 
of water that flow into the well, it has to be 
put down as far as there were any water-veins. 

Arthur now saw the benefit of the log-book 
he had kept when the well was drilling. The 
log told where the water-veins were found. 
He consulted the book, and informed the 
workmen that they would have to go down to 
the first sand-rock to get below all 
the water-veins; which would re- 
quire three hundred and thirty, feet 
of casing to be put in the well. 

The manner of putting down the 
casing interested the boys. One 
length of pipe was let down into the 
well; it was kept from falling by a 
pair of clamps. ‘These were clasped 
around the pipe just below the col- 
lar which was screwed on the upper 
end of the pipe. The clamp was 
locked tight by means of a link on 
the handles. The coupling kept the 
clamp from slipping off the pipe, and 
the clamp resting across the mouth of. 
the well kept the whole from falling. 

Acurious machine, called a swivel, 
was now screwed in the coupling of Camp 





another length of pipe. The swivel 
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has a heavy hook in it which can turn with- 
out unscrewing the rest of the machine from 
the casing. 

‘“*Why,” said Arthur, “that’s just like the 
swivel on my watch-chain.” 

‘* Yes,” said. Fred; ‘‘ and it’s just 
like the swivel on father’s big log- 
chain.” 

When the swivel was tightly 
screwed on the length of casing, it 
was hooked on the bull-wheel rope, 
the engine started up, and the piece 
of pipe elevated until it hung up- 
right, end to end with the length in 
the well. A big pair of tongs were 
now put on the upper piece of pipe, and it 

was screwed down into the coupling 
as far and as tight as it could be 
forced. The clamp held the lower 
piece from turning. 

When the connection was made 
secure the clamp was _ loosened 
enough to let the coupling pass 
through. The bull-wheel was turn- 
ed, and the pipe let down until the 
next coupling arrived at the clamp; 
then the clamp closed on the pipe 
again, and held it. The swivel 
was unscrewed and attached to 
another length of casing; and the 
operation repeated until a continu- 
ous casing was screwed together, 
and let down as far as the first sand- 
rock. Great care was taken all the 
time that the heavy casing should 
not slip through and go down the 

well with a crash; to this end the clamp 
was kept just loose enough to let the pipe 
slip through while it was being lowered, but 
not loose enough to let the coupling go 
through. Thus if the engine, bull-wheel, 
drill, rope, or swivel, — any one, or all of 
them, —should give way, the casing could 
fall only till the last coupling reached the 
clamp; then the clamp would stop the falling 
pipe at the coupling. Two men attended the 
clamp while the casing was passing down, to 
see that it kept the work secure. 

But before the first piece was put in the 
well, the workmen fastened on the lower end 
a seed-bag. The seed-bag is a simple con- 
trivance for sealing up the space between the 
casing and the rock water-tight, so that no 
water can pass down farther than the seed- 
bag at the first sand-rock. It is a strong 
leather sack, about four feet long. They first 
lashed it firmly around the lower end of the 
casing. Then the bag was filled with flax- 
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seed, and the whole wrapped around the cas- 
ing, and firmly bound there. 

Fred said it looked like a broken leg with a 
poultice and bandages on it. It made a bunch 
on the pipe nearly, but not quite, large enough 
to fill the space between the casing and the 
rock. When the casing, thus swaddled in 
leather and flax-seed, was let down to place, 
the water gradually penetrated the leather 
and soaked the seed. Ina few hours it swelled 
so as to fill the space around the pipe full and 
tight. Thus all the water was shut in between 
the casing and the rock, and above the seed- 
bag; it could not get into the casing, nor run 
down to flood the well below the casing. 

The same work was, at the same time, done 
in the well on the next lease. : 

The next step was to put in a pump and 
pump-pipe, called ¢uding. The pump, or 
pump-barrel, is a brass tube six feet long and 
two inches inside diameter. At the lower end 
its bore is contracted a little; this is to wedge 
in tightly the lower valve-box. 

Two valves operate in the pump-barrel. 


The lower valve-box is sta- 
2 tionary, and therefore is 
? called the standing - box. 
iN The other valve rises and 
"TEL falls in the barrel with the 
Hn plunger. It is called the 

| | upper-box. 
i These pump-boxes are of 
il Nit brass, have a “ball valve,” 
— and are surrounded with 
IK several rings of leather, call- 
Upper pump box, ed “ packing,” to make them 
fit tight in the barrel, and 
“suck” up the oil. A pro- 
jection at the lower end of 
the working-box is fitted 
to screw into the standing- 
box ; by letting one box 
down on the other, and turn- 
ing the upper one, the two 
become attached together, 
iil and so can be drawn out of 
the well when needing re- 
pairs, as the leather pack- 
The “grit” in the oil 
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ings frequently do. 
wears them out fast. 

The pump-barrel, with the standing-box 
fixed securely in its lower end, was now 
screwed on a length of two-inch iron tubing; 
another length on that, and so on, just as 
described in the operation of putting in the 
casing. Tubing is very heavy and strong 
pipe; none but the best ‘‘lap-welded” pipe 
will hold the tremendous pressure of a column 
of oil six hundred feet high. 
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Arthur understood the necessities of this 
case, as he had learned in philosophy that the 
pressure of fluids depended not on the quan- 
tity, but the Zezght of the column. He ex- 
plained to Fred that a one-inch pipe, ten feet 

long, full of water, would press 
just as heavily as a full pipe of 
the same length ten inches or ten 
feet in diameter. With all his 
talk, however, he couldn’t make 
Fred believe it; in fact, he told 
Arthur that when he said ten 
inches of water, ten feet high, is 
as heavy as one inch of water ten 
feet high, he was “ gasing.” 

They now had three sizes of 
pipe in the well, — 

1. The drive-pipe (which you 
who read the first of these arti- 
cles, in the March number of Our 
Boys AND GIRLS, will remember 
was first driven in the earth) six 
inches in diameter, extending 
only down to the bed rock, twenty 
two feet. 2. The casing, with the 
seed-bag on, four and one half 
inches in diameter, extending 
down to the first sand, three hun- 
dred and thirty feet. 3. The 
tubing, two inches diameter, to 
the bottom of the well. The 
drive-pipe was necessary to save 
drilling in sinking the well; the 
casing, to shut out water; the 
tubing, to conduct the oil up 
from the pump to the surface. 

Fred thought he had made a 
discovery. ‘‘If Z was doing this 
job,” said he, confidently, ‘I 
would not put in so many pipes. 
I’d just tie the seed-bag on the 
tubing at the right spot to shut 
the water in. above, and so I'd 
save the cost of the casing. The 
tubing can just as well keep out 
the water as to put down casing 
a-purpose to do it.” 

**Yes, and you’d be just about 
as smart as we used to be years 

ago!” answered one of the men. ‘“ Put the 
seed-bag on the tubing, and the first time you 
' had to move the tubing to change the position 
of the pump, or had to haul it up for repairs, 
you’d burst the seed-bag, and down goes the 
water into your well. Then you’ve got to put 
on a new seed-bag, and you’ve made yourself 
a job of a week or two to get the water out 
again, besides the damage done to the well 
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every time you flood it. No, young man, 


casing is a cheap investment, merely to keep 
the water out.” 

The next step was to set the pump going. 
The upper valve-box is operated in the barrel 
at the bottom of the well by means of sacker- 
These are slender hickory or ash poles, 


rods. 


ne a 


Sucker rod joints. 


twenty feet long, on the ends of which are 
riveted irons that screw into each other, thus 
making a continuous sucker-rod to the bottom 
of the well. On the lower end the working- 
box is screwed, and the whole lowered in the 
tubing until the working-valve is in place in 
the barrel. 

Fred had been long enough in ‘ Petrolia” 
to get his wits sharpened, and learn to use his 
eyes and ears more, and his tongue less, than 
formerly. It is a great place to teach observa- 
tion. So Fred decided, without asking any 
questions, that the sucker-rods were made of 
wood, instead of iron, to save weight in op- 
erating the pump. 

To the last sucker-rod there was screwed a 
round iron rod, which projected out of the top 
of the tubing. 

‘“‘Now for the stufing- 
box!” said the workmen. 
Fred again thought of tur- 
key when he heard the word 
“stuffing.” The stuffing- 
box (instead of a roast tur- 
key) is an iron that screws 
on the top of the tubing; 
has a hole through its top 
large enough to let the iron 
rod through; a space is left 
in the box, around the rod, to be filled or 
stuffed tight with cotton or rags to make the 
joint tight. In one side of the stuffing-box 
is a spout to let the oil out, as it could not 
rise above the stuffing around the rod. 

The rod was now attached to the working- 
beam, and they were ready to pump. The 
other well was also ready, and both com- 
menced to pump the same day. 

Everybody was now anxious to see what re- 
port the great Flag-and-Windmill Well would 
make after its long sleep. Would it spout again 
after the load of water was removed? Would 
it yield anything? How much? These were 
questions in which thorsands of dollars for 
the boys and their uncle were involved. 

The pump from neither well brought up 
anything but water for ten days. All the crev- 
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ices and caverns from which so much oil and 
gas had risen were full of water, and had to 
be emptied. At the end of ten days oil began 
once more to come from the pump of the Flag- 
and-Windmill Well. This supply increased 
until the well had worked up to forty barrels 
a day — no more. 

The other well never produced oil in paying 
quantities. After two weeks’ pumping there 
was a small ‘‘ show,” and at length a yield of 
five barrels a day. This began to fall off, and 
in a few days the well was abandoned. Thus 
the proprietors of it became bankrupt, and the 
engine and tools were sold by the sheriff. It 
proved fortunate that uncle Charley had not 
consented to give them half the yield of the 
Flag-and Windmill Well. In damaging him 
so much they had ruined themselves. 

Arthur and Fred pitied them, although they 
had been the means of the Flag-and-Wind- 
mill Well losing hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. As they sat on the bull-wheel shaft 


of their ruined well, and gloomily contem- 
plated their buried hopes and fortunes, they 
were indeed pitiable. 

‘* What will they do now?” asked Fred, of 
his uncle. 

**O, they will go to work by the day on 
some well, and in a year or two they will earn 


and save up enough to buy an interest in an- 
other lease, and start in again. Probably the 
next you hear of them they will be worth half 
a million apiece. This isn’t the first time 
they’ve failed, and probably it will not be the 
last. They don’t care half so much about it 
as they seem to— not as much as you do. A 
‘busted greaser’ never stays ‘ played out’ 
long.” 

The boys were also much disappointed in 
the yield of their own well since its restora- 
tion. Forty barrels a day, by the slow and 
expensive means of pumping, seemed to them 
small business when they thought of the 
former self-operating fountain of eight hun- 
dred barrels’ capacity. As usual, anxious to 
know the cause of everything, they sought 
from their uncle an explanation of the falling 
off of the well. 

** What is the reason?” Arthur asked, ‘“‘ that 
the well does not do more. What has become 
of all the oil and gas we once found? Why 
does water in the well injure it so?’’ 

For reply, his uncle took him to a tank 
through which oil and water had been run- 
ning some time. Part of the oil was thick as 
mud, and there was a gathering of sticky, wax- 
like, brownish matter in the tank. He ex- 
plained. 
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‘That thick stuff is Jarafine. It will form 
and harden in oil exposed to the action of 
water or air. When the well is left with water 
in it this paraffine is separated, settles in the 
crevices and openings of the oil veins, and 
soon putties them up. 

‘‘ Besides that, the action of water in a well 
left idle washes down dirt and small stones, 
which form a sediment at the bottom of 
the well, and choke up the seams. Then 
there is so much salt water in all wells that 
salt crystallizes on the walls of the well, and 
helps obstruct the flow of oil. Again, in some 
wells the water has so much lime or other 
mineral in it, that a crust forms on the tubing, 
just as you have seen it on the inside of the 
tea-kettle. I presume the same crust forms on 
the sides of the well. 

‘All these things help to form permanent 
obstructions in the well. Besides, in many 
cases, the same oil veins are tapped by other 
wells, and while one is lying idle the others 
may carry off all, or nearly all the oil in that 
particular basin.” 

“© Well, uncle,” said Fred, ‘‘no other well 
has carried off all our oil, for there is some 
there yet.” 

‘* Yes, I think there is a good lot of it there 
yet. I think paraffine is the principal obstruc- 
tion in our well.” 

** Can’t we get it out? ” asked one of the boys. 

*¢O,-yes; paraffine is the easiest of all the 
obstructions to remove. We will tty some 
benzine on it to-morrow.” 

The next day several wagon loads of ben- 
zine, in barrels, came, and the boys hada 
chance to see how it operated on paraffiine. 
They took a little of the thickest they could 
get, and poured some benzine on it. It dis- 
solved the paraffine in a few moments. 

The tubing was now drawn out of the Flag- 
and-Windmill Well. This operation required 
only a few hours. One of the workmen asked 
Fred where his well would be now if there 
was no casing in it, and the seed-bag was on 
the tubing? When the tubing was out, they 
emptied twenty-four barrels of benzine into 
the well, filling it partly full. They left it 
thus a few hours for the benzine to act on the 
paraffine. 

The boys went frequently to see how the 
well got along with that dose of benzine in it. 
To their surprise it gradually sunk in the well, 
until they could not touch benzine with ten 
sucker-rods screwed together. Fred ran ex- 
citedly to the shanty, and called out, — 

**O, uncle, the well has sprung a leak some- 
where, and the benzine is all running out!” 
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How the men laughed! Uncle Charley ex- 
plained that the benzine was cutting the par- 
affine in the oil veins, and by a tremendous 
pressure of six hundred feet head, was forcing 
its way into all the crevices. They put in eight 
barrels more of benzine, and left it to cut and 
press a whole day. At the end of that time 
the pump was put down again. 

At first only benzine came. After the bulk 
of that was out, oil began to come in increased 
quantities. The benzine had worked so well 
that the yield ran up from forty to seventy 
barrels a day. They continued to get occa- 
sionally small quantities of benzine with it, 
showing how that fluid had forced its way 
back into the crevices. Chunks of paraffine 
also came up, like clotted oil; some of it was 
lighter colored, and quite firm. 

This increased yield did not last long. The 
flow began in a few days to fall off again. So 
this proved to be only a temporary remedy. 
The well continued for some time producing 
what would be considered anywhere else but 
in ‘ Petrolia” a very large revenue. Although 
it paid uncle Charley twenty-five to thirty-five 
dollars each day, above all expenses, he was not 
satisfied; and finally declared ‘‘ that tuppenny 
business was played out. I’ll blow up the well, 
and make it do more, or nothing.” 

“Blow it up!” echoed Arthur; ‘ how will 
you do that?” 

“T'll put a Zorpedo in it.” 

“Torpedoes! Fireworks! O, goody!” ex- 
claimed Fred, with ‘‘ enthusiastic applause,’ 
as the play-bills say. 

‘You won’t see much fireworks,” said his 
uncle; ‘‘but if you and Arthur will go to 
Titusville, and tell Mr. Roberts that we want 
the Flag-and-Windmill Well ‘ torpedoed,’ we'll 
see if we can’t show you some oz/-works.” 

They went, and did the business correctly. 
A man was sent down the next day with the 
torpedo. The boys, as usual, wide awake to 
any new thing, very soon found out the machin- 
ery toexplode the well. They discovered first 
along tin tube, closed at one end and open at 
the other, two feet long, and two inches in 
diameter. This they learned was to be loaded 
with the explosive material. Then they fished 
out of a basket a queer iron contrivance. This 
was the head to the torpedo, to be fitted in 
after the case was full, and ready to let down 
in the well. 

Of course Fred had to try it on the case, 
“to see how it would fit.” It didn’t fit at all 
tightly; in fact it hung quite losely in the end 
of the case. 

“Hallo!” said Fred; “this won’t do. 
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You’ve brought the wrong head. It don’t fit, 
and it will let the water in and spoil the pow- 
der. You have got to go back and get another 
head.” 

The man looked at Fred curiously, and 
said, ‘‘Boy, are you running this torpedo 
business?” 

Fred got snubbed for talking too fast and 
too soon. When the man saw how confused 
Fred looked, he good-naturedly explained to 
him that they did not use powder, but a sub- 
stance called nitro-glycerine. It will explode 
in water, and is thirteen times more powerful 
than gunpowder. He brought the nitro-gly- 
cerine with him in a can, and he poured out a 
little and showed it to the boys. It looked like 
clear oil or syrup. He told them he should 
set it off in the well, not by touching a fire to 
it, as in the case of powder, but by shooting a 
bullet down into it. He put afew drops on a 
stone, and dropped another stone on it: it ex- 
ploded like a small cannon. He told them 
many stories about nitro-glycerine. Once an 
engineer at an oil-well stole a can of it, and 
used it for several days to grease his engine 
with. One day he set the can on the boiler to 
warm the oil: he thought it was cold and stiff. 
In a few minutes it exploded, and killed the 
man, and blew the engine-house, boiler, and 
machinery into thousands of pieces. Messrs. 
Roberts Bros.’ nitro-glycerine magazine, near 
Titusville, exploded one day. The concussion 
was heard sixty miles away, and people all 
over that region thought another earthquake 
was at hand. 

The man now poured the nitro-glycerine 
into the tin case of the torpedo, and put the 
head on the case. The head of the torpedo 
was the hardest to understand. There was a 
round iron plug three inches long, bored out 
hollow, like a small cannon — which in fact it 
is. The vent, or nipple, and percusion-cap to 
shoot it, are in the rear, instead of on one side 
or on top of this little cannon. The cap 
and nipple are protected by being in a little 
round hole or chamber drilled in the iron. 
This little cannon is suspended, muzzle down- 
ward by an iron bail or handle; this bail sup- 
ports both the case and the head when be- 
ing let down into the well by means of a strong 
string or wire. The hammer to strike off the 
cap has a little point on it, small enough to 
reach down into the chamber in which the cap 
is set, and strike the cap. There is a hole in 
the hammer, through which the bail of the 
torpedo passes. This lets the hammer rise 
above the bail. The string that suspends the 
torpedo is tied to the bail, and passes through 
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a small hole in the upper part of the hammer. 
Now when a weight is sent down on the string, 
it will strike the hammer before it does the 
bail. In order to keep water out of the cham- 
ber in which the cap is, a rubber band or col- 
lar is slipped over the joint between the 
chamber and the hammer; this keeps out the 
water, but is elastic enough to let the hammer 
drop down against the cap when the weight 
comes down on top of it (the hammer). 

The cannon or plug was loaded with gun- 
powder and a ball of lead, the 
cap put on, and the rubber band 
slipped over the joint. The man 
then fixed the head into the 
case by two little screws. It 
was all ready, and he began to 
let it down slowly into the well 
by a coil of cord. 

When enough cord had been 
paid out to sink the torpedo to 
a point opposite the oil crevi- 
ces, the messenger to discharge 
it was slipped on the line. This 
is a tin tube eight inches long, 
with a ball of lead on one end. 
The ball alone would vibrate, 
and bound from side to side, 
and break the string. The. tin 
tube served as a tail or guide 
to it, to keep it steady. Fred 
understood the effect of this by 
his experience with darts and 
arrows. He also compared the 
weight to the ‘‘ messengers” 
he used to send up on the line 
to his kite. 

All was now ready, and the 
little messenger was started 

h down the line through six hun- 

dred feet of water, to discharge 

the magazine. The people 

around the well expected a 

great eruption, and stood back 

a respectful distance. The only 

occurrence was a suppressed, 

Torpedo Head. 4.1; report, and a little agita- 
tion in the well. 

‘* Why don’t it blow the water out?” asked 
the astonished and disappointed boys. 

‘Water is just as good wadding as paper, 
if you get enough of it on top the load. It 
would take a bigger torpedo than ever was 
made yet to start that column of water up,” 
said uncle Charley. 

The torpedo agent added, ‘‘ We have to 
strengthen the case of the torpedo with steel 
ribs all around the inside, else the pressure 
would collapse it.” 
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While this talk was going on, Arthur stood 
gazing intently down the well. Suddenly he 
exclaimed, — 

*¢ Well, the water zs blowed up, and 7's com- 
ing up now!” And with these words he start- 
ed on arun out of the derrick, pale with fright, 
as if he thought torpedo, water, oil, gas, well, 
and all were after him. 

At the same instant all the rest started 
towards the well to see what had frightened 
Arthur. Before they got to the well they 
were showered with water and oil. 

The Flag-and-Windmill Well had begun to 
spout again! 


A REOIPE FOR MAKING YEAST. 


[We are greatly obliged to the venerable and motherly lady 
—albeit she cannot be one of the personages to whom she 
alludes in her introduction as sometimes being romantic — who 
left this poem in our office, but without her address. We in- 
sert the explanatory paragraph, though we really cannot recall 
or find the ‘* sweeping remark.’’] 


‘| THINK Oliver Optic made a very sweep- 

ing remark one day, when he spoke of do- 
mestic education,” said aunt Jane, as she drew 
off her spectacles, and looked Nettie full in the 
face. ‘He has all sorts of ideas about young 
ladies’ habits, and they are rather difficult to 
define. The idea that a good recipe for making 
yeast might please his readers, if in verse, has 
led me to scribble this morning. Just read it, 
Nettie.” 

‘Very likely some girl may need it, aunty.” 

“‘ Well, I am sure nobody in these United 
States can or does make better bread than I’ve 
made for years, and no woman should feel edu- 
cated unless she can do as well as I do.” 

‘“‘True,” said Nettie, ‘‘and then to be so 
talented as to rhyme it!” 

“Pooh, Net! I never claimed to be a poet; 
but sometimes old maids will be romantic,” 
said she, archly, as if the fire of youth had not 
quite gone out; ‘‘ so I will venture to hand it 
to him; he can’t but refuse it.” 


A handful small of fragrant heps deposit in a kettle, 

Then add a pint of Adam’s ale, and boil them till they settle; 

Then, if you wish to brew good yeast, lively and sweet, you'd 
oughter 

Take four potatoes, medium sized, and wash them well with 
water ; ; 

Divest them of their jackets next, — in commom parlance, skin 
em, — 

And faithfully dig out the eyes ; there’s dirt imbedded in Yem; 

Then make assurance doubly sure, and banish all pollution, 

By subsequently giving them another grand ablution ; 

Then boil them, —half an hour perhaps, — of course your 
judgment using ; 

Or steam them, if you like it best; the method’s of your 
choosing ; 
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But whether boiled, or cooked by steam, the grocess should 
be rapid ; 

Potatoes moderately cooked are heavy, soggy, vapid ; 

Then wash them thoroughly, each lump with vigor pulver- 
izing, 

And put them in a vessel which leaves ample room for rising: 

A cup half filled with sugar add ; twill sweeten it enough. It 

Needs the same amount of salt ; you’ll find it guantum suffit. 

The hop infusion strain in next, —a pint, you mind, by meas- 
ure, — 

Then with two quarts of water warm dilute it at your pleas- 
ure, — 

And gently keep it moving, from circumference to centre, 

Nor fail to bid your si/ver spoon its hidden depths to enter; 

Then add two brimming cups of yeast, and quickly take 
occasion 

The fragrant mixture to subject to brisk manipulation ; 

And when th’ entire ingredients are mingled well together, 

Then give it epportunity to rise, according to the weather, — 

In winter, set it near the stove, and oft renew the fire ; 

In summer, place it farther off; the temperature is higher, — 

Then patiently the issue wait, while Time his flight is wing- 
ing, 

Its status scanning now and then, and when you hear it singing, 

And see upon its surface rise—now here, now there—a 
bubble, 

You'll feel a thousand fold repaid for all your toil and trouble. 

Give to the winds all idle fears ; all doubts, all scruples, banish ; 

And when the bubbles thicken fast, and crowd, and break, 
and vanish, 

The yeast is prime, your toil is o’er, success has crowned per- 
sistence, 

And loaves of tender, light, sweet bread are looming in the 
distance. 

D’ye take the sense ef all his ’eve ? If uot, I’ll take occasion 

To please myself, and bother you, with recapitulation. 


Take four potatoes, wash and skin, 

Then wash again, and drop them in 

To boiling water, or by steam 

Affect their tissues, till they seem 

A pulpy mass, then smoothly mash, 

Just as you would for codfish hash ; 

Of hopsa handful take, and pour 

A pint of boiling water o’er, 

And boil them gently half an hour; 
They’ll keep your yeast from turning sour ; 
Then add of sugar half a cup, 

Ditto of salt, and stir it up; 

Then strain your hops at once into it, 

And then, successfully to brew it 

(Of course it’s in an earthen pot), 

Add water cold and water hot ; 

Pour in two cups of yeast quite soon, 

Then agitate it with a spoon ; 

Cover and keep it warm a spell, 

And soon you’ il see it rise and swell ; 
Listening, you’ll hear it sweetly sing 

Just like a bird upon the wing, 

See bubbles on its surface rise 

And break before your watchful eyes. 

The care and labor you’ve bestowed 

Result in yeast made a/amode. 

Bottle it off, and keep it cool ; 

Thus ends this never-failing rule. 

You'll plainly see, for you’ve taught school, 
That anybody but a fool, 

Can always have good yeast, to lend, 

In urgent cases, to a friend — 

Good yeast — that fresh and sweet will keep, 
While others over failures weep ; 

And, questionless, good bread will follow — 





Bread an epicure might swallow. 
Such may you eat, with thankful lip, 
And ’scape Dysfefsia’s cruel grip, 
And Jndigestion’s horrors fend: 
Thus wishing, I remain, 

Your friend, 


CIROULATION OF THE BLOOD. 


T is known that our food nourishes us 
by being changed into blood. A healthy 
man has in his system about three gallons of 
blood. This is all contained in the heart, ar- 
teries, and veins, and their minute branches. 
So numerous are these, so thickly set in our 
flesh, that we cannot stick the point ofa fine 
needle through the skin without piercing some 
of them. 

In all these organs, the heart, arteries, and 
veins, the blood is constantly in motion. In 
the arteries it flows from the heart; in the 
veins, to the heart. And so rapid is this mo- 
tion, that all the blood in the body, from the 
crown of the head and the tips of the fingers 
and the ends of the toes, passes to the heart, 
and from the heart to the lungs, and from 
the lungs back to the heart again, every five 
minutes. 

This circulation is absolutely necessary to. 
the support of life. In its passage through the 
system, the blood gives up its life-sustaining 
power to the different organs, and, in return, 
receives only waste matter, with which it goes 
loaded to the heart and lungs, where it ex- 
changes this for another portion of life-giving 
oxygen. With this, it is again sent, by the 
beating of the heart, on its cheering mission 
to all parts of the body. 

When we place our fingers upon an artery, 
as at the wrist, or on the sides of the neck un- 
der the ears, or on the throbbing temples, we 
can feel this flow of the blood, making a pulse at 
every beat of the heart. But in the veins, as 
on the back of the hand, the flow is constant, 
and on this account imperceptible to the 
touch. 

If from any cause, as drowning, or suffoca- 
tion by gas, our lungs are deprived of a supply 
of pure air, the blood is not purified, does not 
receive a new supply of oxygen, and so goes 
into the circulation a second time, incapable 
of sustaining life. Insensibility and death 
are the sure results, unless by artificial means 
pure air can be forced into the lungs before 
life’s flickering flame is quite extinguished. 

Z. 


—_—__-+—____— 


—— Tue Greek poets first composed acros- 
tics. 
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THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 
A FABLE IN VERSE. 
BY SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


The Wolf. ie was a wolf with hungry look, 
That prowled along the babbling 
brook, 
Intent on having dainty food, 
Be it by evil means or good. 


The Lamb. It was a lamb, with happy face, 
That skipped along the pleasant place, 
And drinking of the water clear, 

Ne’er thought of danger lurking near. 


What the Yt was the wolf that ugly scowled, 
Wolf did. 1+ was the wolf that ugly growled; 
And full intent upon his plan, 
A conversation thus began. 


And said. 'Thus to the lamb: ‘What shall I 
think? 
You spoil the water I would drink.” 


What the And then the lamb: “Not so; you 
Lamb said. 
see 
The water runs from you to me; 
And so I cannot, as you think, 
Defile the water you would drink.” 


What the 
Wolf replied. 


And then the wolf: ‘* Well, let 
that go; 
You slandered me a year ago.” 


What the ’ The lamb replied, ‘‘ You’re surely 
Lamb said. wrong; 


I truly have not lived so long.” 


The Wolf's The wolf then said, ‘I will not 
eT: bother! 
’Twas either you, or else your brother.” 


The Lamb ‘*You’re wrong again,” the lamb 
still denies. then said; 

‘* A brother’s what I never had.” 
The result-of the The wolf, chagrined that hi 
sgernan abuse 
Had failed as yet to make excuse 
For seizing on the harmless prey, 

And maddened at the long delay, 
Exclaimed, in tones all harsh and gruff, 
«‘°Twas of your flock, and that’s enough.” 
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What became It was the lamb the wolf then took 
of the Lamh Away from bank of babbling 
. brook; 
And if the tale is told aright, 
The wolf did have'a feast that night. 


Concerning a moral, will you please just to 
say, now, 

If it is‘not like hunting for pins in a hay- 
mow? 


One Moral. Here’s one (for the young folks): 
Don’t stop by the way 

To talk with strange people, but hasten away; 

And, if you’re not caught like the lamb in the 
fable, 

And served up in style on a wolf's supper 
table, 

You'll: come to some mischief, and find that 
you’d rather 

Be away from all wolves, and with father and 
mother! 


Another This truth is apparent, by way of a 

a moral: 

*Tis not true that it always takes two for a 
quarrel! 

If a person is set upon having a row 

With neighbor or friend, no matter how, 

Why, he'll have it! And plain as the sun at 
midday, 

He'll prove that “‘ where there’s a will there’s 
a way.” 


The last The ravenous wolves are still prowl- 

saahasd ing about; 

The sheep scarcely know when the lambkins 
are out; 

And so let us watch by the babbling brooks, 

In highways and byways, and close-sheltered 
nooks, 

For the weak and the wandering lambs of the 
fold, 

Ere they’re seized by the wolves, as the fable 
has told. 


——_——_—__—— 


—No city in the world can boast, in such 
a short space of time, of so great a number of 
citizens illustrious for wisdom, genius, and 
valor, as Athens, called by the ancients 
“6 Astu,” tie City, by eminence, and one of the 
eyes of Greece. Codrus, its last king before 
its archons, was killed in battle with the He- 
raclide. He had resolved to perish, the oracle 
having declared the victory should be with the 
side whose leader was killed, 1070 B. Cc. 
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THE OONUNDRUM FAMILY. 

A RESULT OF THE AGE. 

BY ELIZABETH M. COGGESHALL. 
CHARACTERS. 


GRANDMOTHER Joy. 

Mr. ANDREW Joy. 

Mrs. Maria Joy. 

GEORGE, SUSAN, and HARRY. 


TIME — evening. 


Scene. — A Parlor. GRANDMOTHER Joy in 
easy-chair, knitting. Mrs. Joy sewing. Mr. 
Joy with newspaper. GrorGE and SusAN 
with books. Harry stands by his GRAND- 
MOTHER, emptying her work-bag. He takes 
out a small box, which drops upon the floor. 


Grandmother. There, Harry, that’s enough. 
Mrs. Foy. Snuff! I should think it was. 
You naughty boy! always disobeying grand- 
mother. What do you expect to come to? 
(Harry sneezes.) 
Mr. Foy. He’s penitent; he’s come to his 
knees already. (Harry sneezes again.) 
Mrs. Foy. I hear he has; and if he don’t 
let that box alone, he’ll sneeze all his hair off 
some day. What’ll he say then? 
Mr. Foy. Say ’twas a hair’s breadth es- 
cape, of course. 
(Harry sits down by GRANDMOTHER.) 
Grandmother. Poor little dear! 
George. They’re making game of you, Harry. 
Mr. Foy. Now you've struck a trail, why 
are these Paris balloonists like George’s hound? 
Susan. Because they are good on a scent. 
George. I wouldn’t give a cent for such an 
ascent as that; its only gasing. 
Mrs. Foy. But why is Paris like a mol- 
lusk? 
Mr. Foy. Because there’s no bony part 
in it. 
George. Then why is King William like an 
umbrella? 
Susan. Because he keeps Napoleon from 
the reign. 
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Grandmother. How foolish! Just as if that 
poor old man hadn’t something else to do with 
all those fighting Dutchmen on his hands. 
Why can’t you talk sense? 

Mr. Foy. I’m sure we do, mother — non— 
sense. 

Grandmother. Harry's my boy; he’s the 
only quiet one among you. 

George. Quiet animals can be roused. Har- 
ry, what do you call yourself? 

Harry. (Mischievously.) An adder! 

Grandmother. Dear me, child! Ain’t you 
ashamed! 

Harry. (Holding up his slate.) No, gran- 
ma— don’t you see? How could I do my sum, 
if I wasn’t? 

Grandmother. O, I thought you meant a 
horrid snake. Iwas afraid you were getting 
to talk like all the rest. 

Susan. Why is Harry’s explanation to 
grandmother like spring? 

George. It relieves. 

Harry. Grandmother, why am I like your 
chair? 

Grandmother. Fudge, child! How could 
you be like this old-fashioned thing? 

Harry. Why, haven’t I legs and arms? 

Grandmother. Dear, dear! What do you 
talk so for? 

Harry. I didn’t talk sofa. 

Grandmother. I don’t see what there is to 
laugh at, Andrew. In my young days I should 
have been ashamed if I hadn’t been better 
bred. 

Mr. Foy. Ask Maria if I haven’t always told 
her you had better bread. 

Mrs. Foy. That subject’s been raised so 
often, I think it’s high time it was done and 
put on the shelf. 

Mr. Foy. It’s still needing attention, though. 
But since you’re in the kitchen department, 
why are muffins like chickens’ necks? 

« Mrs. Foy. Because you ring them. Now 
tell me why we use lettuce for chicken salad? 

Grandmother. Why, Maria! Haven’t you 
kept house long enough to know that? 

Mr. Foy. I should say because it’s green 
enough to sacrifice its head for such a foul 
purpose. 
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George. O, Susan! Whetmother moved the 
book-case in the nursery, where did she put it? 

Susan. In the bed’s stead. 

Grandmother. Why, Susan! how ridicu- 
lous! She put it in the corner where the cot 


used to stand. I don’t see what you keep 
laughing at, Andrew. For my part, I should 
think you'd feel real bad to have your children 
growing up such a set of whirligigs. 

Mr. Foy. True, mother, it makes me giddy 
I ought to turn right round 


to think of it. 
at once. 

Grandm. Sol think. Why don’t you do it? 

Mr. F. Because it would be a vane attempt. 

Grandmother. I don’t see why. 

Susan. I suppose father thinks, as teacher 
said one day, that almost every weathercock 
teaches that it is vane to a spire. 

Grandmother. (Indignantly.) Then he 
don’t tell the truth, for it’s worth while to as- 
pire to something better all the time. Such 
teaching! I wonder what the world’s com- 
ing to. 

George. An end, to be sure. 

Harry. How can it, when it’s round? 

Susan. When you were cross yesterday, 
didn’t you find an end to your bawl? 

Harry. That’s so. Give it up. Why is 
granma’s room the luckiest in the house? 

Mrs. Foy. Because there’s a cricket on the 
hearth. 

Grandmother. Sakes! Talk about a little 
three-legged stool bringing luck! It’s all 
moonshine. When I was a girl, they used to 
make believe ’twas lucky to see the new moon 
over your right shoulder; but I never did. 

George. O, granma! Think of you doing 
things over the left. 

Grandmother. I never saw it that way, 
I tell you. I always looked straight up. 

Harry. What if the moon was down? 

Susan. Then ’twould make a good pillow. 

George. That notion would be worse to 
take than the green-cheese one. 

Harry. Why? 

George. Because ’twould be such a pill, O! 

Grandmother. Y’d like to know what in the 
name of sense you children are talking about. 
Ifthat’s’stronomy, it’s wasting fime to study it. 

Susan. Do the best we can, we shall never 
begin to be such good astronomers as the stars 
must be, granma. 

Grandmother. The stars! Goodness, child, 
what do they know about anything? 

Susan. Why, haven’t they studded the heav- 
ens ever since the world was made? Teacher 
said that. 

Grandmother. Seems to me that teacher of 
yours tells you a great deal too much. 
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George. That puts u:¢ ‘n mind. Little 
Johnny Bates thought he had a great eel too 
much the other day, when he went fishing, 
What do you suppose he did? 

Mr. Foy. Hurried away with his Bates? 

Susan. Run on his own hook? 

Mrs. Foy. Sent a line to explain his off- 
fishousness? 

George. Yes, all three; but what should 
he find, when he got home, but the rod! 

Grandmother. How could he, when he’d just 
dropped it in the water? 

Geo. "Twas one his mother keeps in pickle. 

Grandmother. Preserve us! What does she 
do that for? 

George. O,to make him face the music, 
and see sharp. 

_ Susan. That pitches his voice higher, I'll 
be bound. 

Mr. Foy. *Twould only be natural for him 
to be flat, before she’s done with him. 

Grandmother. Then I think she’s a terrible 
woman. To think of whipping a boy till he 
falls down. Why don’t you go to the police 
office, and make a report of her? 

Mr. Foy. Because I don’t like to discharge 
my neighbors’ affairs. 

Mrs. Foy. They’d be sure to make him go 
off, if he did. 

Sus. And it would be noised all over town. 

George. If you don’t stop pretty soon, 
granma’s patience will be completely riddled. 

Grandmother. Yes; and, Andrew. you really 
ought to put a stop to this kind of talk in your 
family. I know where they get it; it’s potter- 
ing over these picture papers every hour in 
the day, and their minds’ll never have any 
strength. Once a week is as often as you 
ought to allow them. 

Mr. Foy. But, mother, how can you expect 
to get strong from a weekly paper? 

Grandm. Take a monthly, then. Some- 
thing that hasn’t that Mr. Marquain in it. 

Mr. Foy. It’s Mark Twain, mother, and I 
like him. 

Mrs. Foy. Then, O, Joy! You two must be 
twain. 

Grandmother. Andrew, too! Why, Maria! 
And to think you’re pleased at it! 

Susan. What would he say to your re mark 
able assertion? 

Mrs. Foy. O, Vl trust to his Clemensy 
for pardon. 

Mr. Foy. If grandmother is tired, the best 
thing you children can do is to retire to the 
library, with your books. You and I will puta 
check upon ourselves, Maria, in a game of chess. 

George. A good knight to you both. 

[Exeunt. 
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BY HON. ARTHUR W. AUSTIN. 


ND what is Genius? Answer, all who feel; 
To Burns, to Dante, Byron, all appeal. 
And where is genius of the highest grade; 
In Shakespeare’s urn, with lofty Milton’s shade; 
Mild it reposes in sage Franklin’s tomb; 
Its sleep was restless in Helena’s gloom; 
It dwelt with Homer on the Grecian shore ; 
There long resided, but resides no more. 
There, other names the classic memory calls, 
Embraced in Sparta, Thebes and Athens’ walls; 
There swarming bees on Pindar’s lips repose, 
There Love immortal with Anacreon glows; 
One in heroic strains of heroes sung, 
And on their laurels vernal lustre flung; 
One crowned with roses touched a harp divine, 
Turning its strings in praise of Love and Wine; 
And though the tide of time has flowed so long, 
Each stands unrivalled in his realm of song. 
Forsaking Greece— Genius with hopeful eye 
Turned to the west and sought Hesperia’s sky. 
In Latian land it found a welcome home; 
Virgil and Horace honored ancient Rome; 
In Latian lands it made a long delay, 
And lengthened ages lightened with its ray. 
Genius itself stood wondering in amaze, 
When it confronted Ariosto’s gaze, — 
Saw in his eyes poetic frenzy roll, 
His lightning smile—the lightning of the 
soul, ; 
When with creative power he poured along 
The magic music of his varied song; 
And mind burst forth —in streams and rush- 
ing rills — 
As mountain torrents speed from crested hills, 
When Spring in triumph loosens Winter’s 
chain, 
And sends the waters leaping to the plain. 
In Sculptor’s art oft Genius rose supreme, 
Illumed the canvas, lit the poet’s dream; 
Its impulse lent to heighten all that skill 
And earnest labor wrought with earnest will. 
Though sometimes darkness seemed the sky 
to shroud, 
Its fitful flashes pierced the densest cloud. 


Leaving the land that charms youth’s waking 
dreams, 





Bright land of sunny skies and classic streams, 

Erratic Genius —in its march sublime, 

Sought Alfred’s bosom in another clime. 

Then waked to warmth in Spenser’s fairy lay — 

Missed Dryden’s youth, but fired his later day — 

Then “ glorious John” to Shadwell gave his 
due — 

With well-poised wit the subtile Shaftesbury 
drew, 

And St. Cecilia’s strain and flowing line 

Burst forth in floods of ‘‘ energy divine.” 

It breathed with Pope in grotto and in grove, 

Whene’er he chose in fancy’s realms to rove, 

Whene’er he sang of glory or of love. 

There grows a spirit Earth cannot control, 

When Genius is the master of the soul; 

How fierce it gleamed within that eye of fire 

When Rousseau leagued with fancy to conspire! 

We see its vigor in the potent page 

When Godwin pictures dark, relentless rage; 

In Voltaire’s calm and cold, sarcastic power, 

In Cromwell’s art, in Tasso’s furious hour. 

The voice of Genius, in its varied tones, 

Has startled monarchs—and has shaken 
thrones. 

Hard to select from England’s noble throng 
The names that most are consecrate to song: 
To group the host that Genius calls its own 
The time allows not now; but on its throne 
A noble chief from Scotia’s land we hail, 
Whom all must honor, and none dare assail. 
We call to mind dear Scott — impressing youth 
With Jeanie’s virtue and Rebecca’s truth. 

He who in verse and in his fiction drew 
The forms of virtue with a pencil true, 
And with that pencil scrupled not to trace 
The crimes and follies of the kingly race; 
Whose stream as pure as purest fountain 
flowed, 
Whilst in his pages genial fervor glowed; 
Who firm remained although he saw depart 
The cherished visions of his princely heart; 
He who the old delighted, charmed the young, 
Must not be left ‘‘ unhonored and unsung.” 
But what is Genius without passion’s force 
To call it forth and prompt it to discourse? 
Genius when warm, inspired by loving eyes, 
Is waked to life — aspires to glory’s prize. . 
The love of glory and the fear of shame, 
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Have started Genius in a sluggish frame; 

The lively wish to reach beyond the hour, 

To seize and hold the height of mortal power, 

Has brought reposing strength to action high, 

And man has soared till dull was fancy’s eye. 

Passions give strength though sometimes they 
mislead, 

But without passion none can e’er succeed. 

The eye of dullness never can see clear, 

Starting at shadows, ere the forms appear; 

The soul of dullness never can decide 

What should be sought or what be left untried. 

By passion’s eagle eye is genius fired; 

Genius itself by passion is inspired ; 

And it must feel before it can portray 

The varied passions that the bosom sway. 

The love of glory must the breast inspire, 

The love of fame excite with sharp desire, 

Ere the full promptings of the soul begin 

To seek their vent, or restless work within. 

The Bard who dwells mid storms and rugged 
climes 

Will paint black tempests in his rugged rhymes; 

But he whose eyes on smiling valleys rest 

Will dream like calm reposes in each breast. 

But Genius’ efforts — words that never die — 

Present no beauty to the vulgar eye; 

Genius, though great, cannot to churls impart 

The spirit — grandeur — of a high-toned heart; 

The eagle quells the falcon — upward borne, 

The monarch bird the kestrel holds in scorn. 

Envy and Cant most wisely would surmise 

That in street fights—great Homer lost hiseyes ; 

Suggest — from Juan we should never quote. 

That Junius — Junius’ letters never wrote; 

That Milton’s daughters ever lived in fear, 

And Shakespeare spent his youth — in stealing 
deer, 

Let Envy carp, and vulgar Malice rant, 

The eye of wisdom penetrates their cant. 

Genius survives the cavils of the day, 

And lights the future with resplendent ray: 

Milton and Shakespeare still adorn the throne 

That Genius raises to its sons alone: 

Around their urns the brightest rays serene 

With crystal light illuminate the scene. 

The roll of ages will not leave a gloom 

O’er Homer's ashes or on Byron’s tomb. 

Genius itself their glory shall sustain, 

Their names inscribing in its noblest fane, 

On a high column placed — to last as long 

As time shall last — or man delight in song. 

Cepar Hirt, West Roxsury. 


—— Tue first bank in the United States 
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BABY FINGERS. 


ABY’S busy fingers 
On the window pane, 
Grasping at the sunbeams, 

Little one — in vain! 

Making dreadful havoc 
With the polished glass! 
How shall mamma manage 


Such a saucy lass? 


Rosy little fingers ; — 
Will the future bring 
To their frail consignment 
Many a precious thing? 
Shall they on life’s journey 
Shower drops of balm —. 
And sweet content be folded, 
Within the rosy palm? 


Precious baby fingers! 
Father, guide them straight; 

Let them clasp, in thy good time, 
Heaven’s golden gate; 

And while lingering earthward 
May their errand be 

Such as angels smile at, — 
Imitating thee! 


Busy little fingers, 
Travelling o’er the pane, 
Guillotining insects, 
Chasing drops of rain; 
Golden in the sunlight, 
Rosy in the shade, 
Precious little fingers, 
Papa’s precious maid! 


nd 


was the “‘ Bank of North America,” chartered| ——Tue art of cheese-making was first 
by Congress at the instance of Robert Morris, | taught the English people by the Romans 
in 1781, capital $400,000. about the time of the Christian Era. 
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A SpanisH Pray. When we were in Ma- 
drid last November, we had the pleasure of 
meeting and making the acquaintance of 
Henry Ruggles, Esq., the United States con- 
sul at Barcelona, who had been driven from 
his station, with about two thirds of the popu- 
lation of the city, by the ravages of the yellow 
fever. He and his estimable lady joined our 
party when we visited the Escurial and Toledo. 
We have just received a letter from him, which 
we take from the Pigeon Hole in order to make 
an interesting extract. 

“Barcelona has been very gay this winter 
with operas, theatres, carnivals, masked balls, 
&c. The city contains a population of about 
two hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and is second in size to Madrid.. The Liceo 
Opera House is the largest in Europe, rival- 
ling the famous La Scala at Milan, and San 
Carlo at Naples. During the last few weeks 
they have been playing at this house a piece 
called ‘The Passion and Death of Our 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’ The play was written 
by a Catalan in this province, and is ‘ got up’ 
at the great Opera House with grand effect. 
All of the principal scenes connected with the 
crucifixion are represented as nearly like the 
original as possible—the last supper, Christ 
washing the feet of his disciples, the betrayal 
by Judas, the trial before Pontius Pilate, the 
crucifixion, death, and burial, and, at last, a 
magnificent tableau entitled ‘The Resurrrec- 
tion of Christ.’ The piece has seven acts, and 
it requires about six hours to perform it. 
During the piece, the person who represents 
Christ is kicked, cuffed, scourged, spit upon, 
and is made to suffer all the indignities at the 
hands of his persecutors which sacred history 
chronicles. 

“But no theatrical play can be popular with 
a Spanish audience without a ballet; and how 
to work in this requisite must have puzzled 
the wits of the author. But it was done in 
this way: One of the scenes represents hell 





with its fiery furnaces, burning brimstone, 
&c. A devil comes down from above, bearing _ 
in his arms Judas Iscariot. The arrival of — 
so welcome and celebrated a personage creates 
intense joy among the devils; and they im- 
mediately form quadrilles, with some feminine 
devils, all dressed for a warm climate, and 
they have the jolliest kind of a dance.” 


“THE STUDENT’s PRAYER,” in the May 
number, was written by Arthur W. Austin, of 
Buffalo, and not by the Hon. Arthur W. 
Austin, late collector of the Port of Boston. 
We regret that the latter gentleman should 
have been annoyed, not, he generously assures 
us, by the quality of the poetry alluded to, but 
by the continual inquiries and comments of 
his friends, who are so numerous as to make 
it a real annoyance. The learned and dis- 
tinguished gentleman is a true poet himself, 
and we can appreciate that delicacy of feeling 
on his part which prompts him to object when 
a poem, however good, is wrongly attributed 
to him. We congratulate ourselves and our 
readers that, in the correspondence resulting 
from this matter, we were enabled to obtain 
the permission of the distinguished gentle- 
man to use the poem which appears in The 
Orator of this number. 


H. G. C., of Omaha, Nebraska, sends us the 
following letter, and we doubt not that others 
have shared with him the influence of the story 
to which he alludes :— 

“Although I suppose you receive many 
letters of this kind, yet I wish to tell you how 
much I like your Magazine, especially the 
story of the College Life of James Trafton. I 
am a boy of nineteen years of age, am in the 
book and news business, and Mort’s example 
in that story has been an incentive to me to 
work and increase my business; and though I 
cannot at.end college, I have beeninspired by 
that story to use my spare time in studying, 
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thereby better fitting myself for the battle of 
life. Itis really too bad that there are so few 
Fred Mortons in the world.” 


Ir makes us feel jolly all over to receive the 
multitude of assurances from the boys and 
girls, and their parents also, that they utterly 
repudiate the misrepresentations of ‘‘ The 
Unfair Man of the West,” which we briefly 
touched upon in a previous number of the 
Magazine. As a specimen of the letters we 
are receiving by the dozen, we quote a para- 
graph sent us by “‘ The Unknown.” He says, 
“It is a glorious thing that there is somebody 
to put such good ideas into boys’ heads that 
honesty, perseverance, straightforwardness, 
and pluck, generally insure success, and that 
even a boy reared in a cabin in Missouri, and 
thrown upon his own energy and courage, by 
the above-named good traits, and conscience 
and right on his side, will go through all 
difficulties, and come out victorious in the end. 
These are the notions that boys ought to have.” 
“The Unknown” is right; and Oliver Optic 
will continue to instil his ‘‘ notions” into the 
minds of his readers, with the modest hope that 
by them they will be made wiser and better, and 
grow up into true manhood and womanhood. 


Here is a “‘ diamond cut diamond.” Our 


friend J. E. Baremore corrects the description 
of diamond-cutting in a recent number of the 


Magazine. He is right in saying that the cut- 
ting is done by the rubbing of two diamonds 
together until flat surfaces are made, and thus 
two facets are cut on two stones at the same 
time. The dust made by this process is saved, 
and with it the diamonds are Zolisked. ‘The 
powder is placed on a steel disk peculiarly 
constructed, and which revolves at a high 
degree of velocity. The work requires great 
skill, and the least inattention or irregularity of 
movement would spoil the stone, and when the 
minuteness of the facets on a stone, some of 
which are so small that a thousand only weigh 
a carat, is considered, the necessity of skill 
will not be doubted. The value or true 
character of a diamond, or other precious 
stone, can never be ascertained until it passes 
through the “ cutting”? process, for this may 
reveal flaws and imperfections which go much 
deeper than the appearance of the rough 
diamond would indicate. Our sharp-eyed 
correspondent says, in reference to his criti- 
cism, “‘ This I know to be correct, as I wit- 
nessed the operation at the celebrated factory 
of Mr. Costar at Amsterdam, Holl: 1d, at the 
same time having it all explained tc me.” 


Just as our last pages are going to the press, 
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our contributor ‘‘Genevieve” sends a clever 
versification of a little joke that is creeping 
about among the papers. We think it the 
best form in which we have seen it. She 


calls it 
AN EGGS-CELLENT EGGS-AMPLE. 
An aged'hen had laid an egg, 
And left it lying in the nest ; 

Her grandchild, passing by, exclaimed, 
“*O, what a.cosy place to rest 1”’ 
“*Dear grandma’s gone to take a walk, 
And left an egg all warm and nice. 

Won't it be jolly! Here I'll se#, 
And hatch a chicken in a trice.”” 

In due time grandma came along ; 
And when she saw the broken shell, 

She cried, ‘‘ Who’s done this cruel deed ?” 
While fast the bitter tear-drops fell. 


Then up spoke honest chick, and said, 
“Grandma, I know that I shall catch it, 
Bat still I cannot tell a lie; 
I did it with my little hatch it” 

Tue Mysterious Bouquet, in the June 
number of our Magazine, scatters its fragrance 
far and wide, if we may judge by the score of 
letters in regard to it which we daily receive. 
In answer to numerous questions as to the 
manner of solving the mystery, the number of 
the flowers represented, or any other suppos- 
able feature of the picture, we can only say 
that we can hardly be expected to offer a 
splendid prize and at the same time furnish 
hints to aid to a correct understanding of the 
puzzle. Our benevolence is largely developed, 
but not to the extent indicated by many of the 
letters we receive. We can give no other in- 
formation than that already given in the June 
number of the Magazine. The correct answer 
—that which will secure the prize — will be 
that which gives the names of those flowers, and 
those only, which the inventor of the “Mystery” 
specified as her own interpretation. The first 
answer received which fulfils these conditions 
will secure the prize, provided it comes froma 
régular subscriber. 


Ir Musicus had read the advertisements of 
our enterprising publishers, he would have 
known that they do publish music books, but 
not sheet music. They have issued several 
volumes, and just now have in press ‘The 
Crown,” prepared by D. F. Hodges, who com- 
posed the music of “The Regatta” in this 
number of our Magazine. It will containa 
great variety of new sacred and secular pieces, 
and we doubt not the book will be as popular 
as the former work of the author. G. D. 
Russell & Co., 126 Tremont Street, Boston, 
publish sheet music, and have just issued 
‘“‘ A Private inthe Ninth,” ‘Watching by the 
Sea,” and ‘‘ Hear the Angels calling.” 











84. (A bee) (urchins) (coolies) (knot) (of) 
(ten mi’s) (s in G) — A birch in school is not 
often missing. 85. Adder. 86. (O) (net) 
(roof) (rend) ISBETt (earth) (a Na 
c= 100) (re) (la) (tie on S) — One true friend 
is better than a hundred relations. 87. 1. Pod- 
olepis. 2. Alonsoa. 3. Nigella. 4. Salvia. 5. 
Yucca— Pansy. 88. Mop, Apollo, Undine, 
Dim. 89. A bad lad made a dog drag a cab. 
go. Arrow. gt. (Shoe) D 4 (tune) F (round 
on T) (cipher=sigh for) T (hat) (fork) (hare) 
(Theys) (hay) 1 SKILL (eda) (cat) — 


Should fortune frown, don’t sigh for that, 
For care they say once killed a cat. 


92. Now is the winter of our discontent made 
glorious summer. 93. Table, able, pale. 94. 
(G) (alean A) —GALENA. 95.1. Socrates. 2. 
Oswego. .3. L’Or Vegetal. 4. Othello. 5. 
Nilsson—Soton. 96. Shipboard. 97. Rock, 
organ, piano, east— Rope, Knot. 98. — 


ARE 


T 
TR 
I 


Ss 
AR 
D 


99: (C) (a) (sa) (D) (bar) (D)—See a sad 


bard. 100. 1. Octogenarian. 2. Inconsistent. 
3- Resolution. 4. Spontaneous. 5. Lachry- 
mose. 6. Exorbitant. 7. Clandestine. 8. 
Merchandise. 9. Sacerdotal. 10. Methodical. 
Ior. O, call not this a vale of tears, 

A world of gloom and sorrow; 

One half the grief that o’er us comes 

From self we often borrow. 
102. Carson River. 103. Boston. 
hate. 105. 1. Palace, a place. 2. Palate, a 
plate. 3. Rage, gear. 4. Tice, cite. 5. Kral, 
lark. 106. 1. Enos. 2. Laura. 3. Leander. 
4- Ada — Extra, Sara. 107. Rockland. 108. 
Laramie. 109. Gaza. 


104. Love, 





HIDDEN CANADIAN AND NEW ENGLAND TOWNS. 


110. 1.1 saw Angeline at the church at 
Hamburg. 2. My hat is either under it or on 
top of it. 3. Was Scott awake when you came 
in? 4. Either Henry or Kate will have to go. 
5. I have seen iron cast in every foundery in 
this vicinity. 6. The apple was half red and 
half yellow. 7. Any scholar can find the city 
of Mons on the map of Belgium. 8. You may 
find deer in great numbers on the western 
plains. 9. The watchman had a keen eye- 
sight. 10. It is the duty of every person to 
warnerring youth. 11. At the fair, leeks were 
not forsale. 12. The cobbler sold his bench, 
lasts, strap, awl, etc. 13. The fees demand- 
ed by attorneys at law are often exorbitant. 
14. Was the car very crowded? 15. The con- 
stable returned the stolen oxen. 16. The spot 
is, indeed, very beautiful. 17. The wound he 
got in the war, rendered him unfit for work. 
RESOLUTE. 


bp Hocus Poeus 


Dovusie AcrosTIC. 


112. 1. A pronoun. 2. Part of a shield. 
3. The extinction of life. 4. Adisease. 5. An 
inundation. 6. A corner. 

My initials and finals name two rivers. 

FREDSNELL. 
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Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 


113. My first is in grape, but not in vine; 

My second is in claret, but not in wine; 

My third is in drawer, but not in till; 

My fourth is in scrip, but not in bill; 

My fifth is in rake, but not in sow; 

My sixth is in spade, but not in hoe; 

My whole is the name of a country. 
NIMROD. 


PuzZzLe. 


114. I am composed of 16 letters. The 6, 7, 
15 is a beverage. The 16, 4, 11, 9, 13 is a noise 
made by horses. The 3,1, 2isatatter. The 
5, 8 is an article. The 12, 10, 15, 14 to shut 
hard. The whole is a great Englishman. 

C. F.C. 


22 
» AN 


Harry St Caer 


— 


CHARADE. 


116. 1. A European river taken twice; 
2. A domestic animal, once will suffice; 
3« Another animal we must have too; 
4. Now two consonants, and this will do. 
Moss Rose. 


SQuarRE Worn. 


117. 1. Tounclose. 2. Along staff. 3. Oth- 
er. 4. Want. A. RITHMETIC. 


Dovusie Acrostic. 


The initials give the name, and the finals 
the nickname, of a city of the United States. 
118. 1. A city of South Carolina. 2. A 
town of South Carolina. 3. A city of Utah. 
4. A town of Illinois. 5. A city of Tartary. 
6. A town of Maine. 
E. H. M. 


AND GIRLS. 


CHARADE. 


119. The second is not always the first and 
second, but the first and second is the second. 
The whole is of use to the first and second, 
when the third is on the first. The second is 
in the third; so are the first and second. 

Lorain Lincoryn, 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


121. Cross-WorpD ENIGMA. 


My first is in George Gimney, but not in G. 
Grant; 

My second is in Iago, but not in Ike Ant; 

My third is in Robin Hood, but not in Rob 
Roy; 

My fourth is in Humorist, but not in Hautboy; 

My fifth is in Billy, but not in Bumble B; 

My sixth is in Downsey, but not in D. O. T.; 

My seventh is in Junior, but not in Johnny 
Jay; 

My eighth is in Pittsburg, but not in Peep 
O’Day; 

My whole is the name of a contributor of 
headwork. VuLcan. 


PEOLER 


LetTrer REBUS. 
A 
QOwz 
A 
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Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 


124. My first is in run, but not in walk; 
My second is in knife, but not in fork; 
My third is in left, but not in right; 
My fourth is in darkness, but not in light; 
My fifth is in boy, but not in lad; 
My sixth is in naughty, but not in bad; 
My whole is a river in North America. 

J. Osre. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLEs. 


| e 


i 


127. 1. A piece of glass. 2. Sour. 3. A river 
of Africa. 4. A lost garden. A. RITHMETIC. 


YAm er ita . 


SQUARE WorbD. 


DovusBLE ACROSTIC. 


The initials and finals are articles of ap- 
parel : — 

128. 1. The initials. 2. What an atheist 
cannot take. 3. One of the United States. 
4. Is sometimes found in a hole in my initials 
and finals. 5. The finals. TATNAI. 
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Worp Square. 
129. 1. A piece of music. 2. A boy’s name. 
3. A girl’s name. 4. An insect. Ovip: 


Latin NUMERICAL REBUS. 

130. 3000 I 7 400,000 250 200 5000 80,000 
250 I gO0O 300 250 50 50,000 II go0o 11,000 
gOo 50,000 I 100 250 160,000. 

KEXx "74. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PuUZZLEs. 
132. 


o4 


FS 


BRIGHT 


Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 


133. My first is in birds, but not in wren; 

My second is in rooster, but not in hen; 

My third is in rebus, but not in puzzle; 

My fourth is in trap, but not in muzzle; 

My fifth is in dog, but not in cat; 

My sixth is in lion, but not in rat; 

My whole is the name of a city in the United 
States. Harry BARLER. 


Worp Squares. 


134. 1. To speak. 2. A Mahometan priest. 
3- Abduction. 4. A graft. A. RITHMETIC. 





SHAKESPEARIAN REBUS. 


urs 
i] 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Eprror 
oF OLIverR OprTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lez & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


Horatio confirms by a conundrum a sus- 
picion we have entertained for some time ; 
** Why is the Magazine like the letter ‘1’?” 
Because it is doubled in excellence. We like 
such conundrums, we do. — Reindeer’s head- 
work must waita little while. Our friends are 
so generous with their contributions that we 
can use only a portion of the really good 
puzzles, &c., that come tous. So much for 
popularity! — Nephew Hopeful will have 
opportunity for all the hope he can exercise. 
His puzzles have been well scanned, and have 
afforded us pleasure, but we fear they will not 
get as far as the printers. — Was there ever 
such a persistent correspondent as Humpty 
Dumpty ? If we answered all his requests our 
publishers would be under the necessity of 
having another assistant. As to his No. 6, 
is he not aware that our Magazine is so 
popular that we are constantly reprinting the 
back numbers? and this being the case, it 
would be impossible to grant his request. 
There are thirteen other reasons, but so long 
as one holds we need not give the rest. 

We are sorry to have missed Wolfe’s callin 
Paris; but perhaps he will succeed better this 
side the ocean. The head work is hardly No. 
1. Joe Shakespeare thinks in a rebus that *‘ col- 
lisions can be avoided in many cases: ” fully 
agreeing with him, we slowly and sorrowfully 
deposit the rebus where collisions are heard 
of no more. — ‘* Nic Name” is a little too bad, 
friend R., as you will find if you look in the 
answer to your enigma. — Waldo’s rebuses are 
capitally drawn, but they are too easy; our 
readers are too keen for any simple matters in 
these latter days; they even cause us to wipe 





our glasses with more care, and to look more 
sharply into our pages to see that nothing 
creeps in beneath their high and mighty 
notice. Therefore, as a settled principle, 
young friends, don’t send us easy head work: 
as we have often said, concentrate your minds 
on one rebus or puzzle, and make ¢¢ good, and 
not cover four pages with a dozen poor ones. 
We wish our readers could see how neatly 
Waldo has drawn his rebuses; they are 
models in this respect. 

N. O. More must study the spelling book 
before he sends another rebus. — And here is 
one who sends a rebus with a request ‘‘ which 
I hope you will except it and oblig,” &c. Now 
this will notdo. We want our correspondents 
to write with care, and not hurry letters so 
that they have a slovenly appearance. The old 
saying is true, ‘‘ What is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.” — Arrowhead is certainly 
right as to the ‘‘unknown,” and the others 
must go into the W. B. It does make our 
editorial heart ache to decline so many good 
things; but when our space is full, what else 
can we do ?—No, thank you! Is Sirius serious 
in proposing to buy the contents of our W. B., 
so that he can start a Rebus Magazine? The 
idea is original, we admit, but we admit 
nothing more. — To please Belle we will use 
her little enigma.— Horace Sanger’s offer is 
respectfully declined. 

Here is the premium national card-collector, 
George L. Stevens, of Marlboro’, Mass., who 
has collected 1700 business cards! Who 
can beat that? But it seems to us that the 
time spent in collecting these might have been 
spent in some more profitable and yet pleasant 
way. — We know of no book that will ‘teach 
one how to become a genteel comedian,” and 
we advise Forrest to think long and well 
before he decides ‘‘to take an actor's part.” 
The “‘ stage” is not conducive to your highest 
improvement. There have been, and are, ex 
cellent men and women connected with the 





ow 


theatrical profession, but they are excé 

We do not think your “‘ stage” fever will have 
a long run. — Athletic Sports shall be attended 
. to.—Anon is too easy.— Zeno’s letter is 
a model of neatness; his head work must 
follow in the footsteps of its illustrious prede- 
cessors into the wide mouth of our unrelent- 
ing W. B. — Hiawatha sticks to his name with 
true Indian tenacity. As Senator Sumner 
wrote to Secretary Stanton, so say we to Hia- 
watha — “ Stick!” 

Avalanche is right, we thank him for his 
good words, and we think few among our boys 
can claim a better knowledge of Oliver Optic’s 
books than he. — Don’t complain, friend Dex- 
ter; you will come out all right; the head work 
we have laid by for filling some odd corner. — 
Not quite au fait, young man w:th the French 
cognomen. As to No. 1, we have had the 
same sent us by the dozen, each and all 
original, of course! — Pretty good, Hong 
Kong, for your first attempt, but we should 
much prefer your tenth or twelfth; ‘* practice 
makes perfect,” and therefore persevere. Is 
there not ingenuity enough among the head 
workers to invent a few new symbols? There 
are some of the old standards that have seen 
their best days, and should be put upon the 
“ retired list.” 

The head work of the cousins, Orion 
and Eurus, comes just a little below our 
mark ; Orion’s is very well drawn. — ‘“‘ Please 
answer in next number.” Not much! Is it not 
about time that the bright readers understood 
that what they call ‘‘the next number” had 
been printed before their letters came? Our 
edition is so large — that is, there are so many 
thousands of boys and girls who take the 
Magazine — that the editors and publishers are 
obliged to keep far ahead of time. Hereafter, 
when you feel like sayinga word about the 
“next,” just skip a month, and you will be 
nearer right.— We always did like birds, and, 
therefore, have taken a fancy to Carter’s, 
and we will spread their wings out before 
long. 

The Deacon puts in an appearance with 
complimentary words, which we hug fondly, 
and wish for more; but the cross-word and 
enigma, although good and correct, are too 
easy. — Marble City, Box 219, Rutland, Vt., 
wants to buy a second-hand Novelty Press; 
here is a chance for some fellow who has be- 
come weary of press-work. Marble City’s 
8eographicals have the fatal fault of being too 
easy. We have “pigeon-holed” J. E. B.’s 
paragraph on “ Thinking,” and he will find it 
there ready for use. 


“ Here’s richness for you!” A correspondent 





W » ** Would you be kind enough to put me 
as one of the characters in the next one of the 
* Young America Series ’?” Glad to accommo- 
date, but really this is a little more than we 
can do. But you can have the consolation of 
knowing that you ave “‘ one of the characters ” 
in quite another series in which coolness pre- 
dominates. — S. Leep isn’t so sleepy, after all; 
we shall feel compelled to accept his. rebus. — 
Humpty Dumpty’s last square has an original 
quirk” in it, on account of which we accept 
it.— Harry B.’s head work will have to join 
the long procession that moves towards the 
dusty waste-basket. — Ditto, S. H. Read. 

We cannot break our own rule, and Hallie 
must make the best of it. The opportunities 
for tricks, deceptions, and wrong-doing would 
be so numerous, and the disposition to do 
wrong be so strong with many, we feel that 
we must adhere strictly to our plan. When 
Hallie grows older, she will thank us for our 
decision; but we are pretty certain she does 
something else besides thanking us now! — U. 
Rupp, too easy. —H. E. G., 583, Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, is possessed by a desire to 
dispose of his collection of stamps very cheap; 
those in want will please take notice; he also 
sends for anagrams. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS.—R. Gerner, Box 
4544, New York City. — Buffum & Montooth, 
Stamp Dealers, 41st Street, Pittsburg, Pa. — 
Guinea Witch, Box 446, Yonkers, New York. 
— George K. Seymour, Selma, Ohio. — F. H. 
Pinkham, Stamp Dealer, Newmarket, N. H. 
— Waldo, Box 306, Cortlandt Street, New 
York (telegraphing).— Lex, Box 2419, New 
York City (authors and editors).—P. En. 
Lock Box 112, Cadiz, Ohio. — David W. Jag- 
ger, Box 40, Newburg, N. Y. (stamps and 
autographs). —J. T. Hunting, No. 941 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia (swimming). — John Har- 
ned, 616 West Street, Camden, N. J.— 
Charles H. Felton, 716 Third Street, Camden, 
N. J.— Geo. L. Stevens, Box 247, Marlboro’, 
Mass. — Fred. T. Deane, care of J. W. Heck, 
Box 180, Jersey City, N. J., wants to corre- 
spond with a boy living on a farm. — Harry 
Elwood, Watertown, N. Y., J. W. Gaston, Box 
168, Lansingburg, N. Y. (stamps). — Trotter, 
Box 545, Brattleboro,’ Vt., wants letters about 
eggs; ‘‘lay to,” eggs-ert yourselves, ‘ shell 
out,” hatch up some correspondence for this 
Vermont youth with an inquiring mind. — 
Kerr & Rogers, 38th Street, Pittsburg, Pa., 
publish the Boys’ Ledger, and want corre- 
spondents. — Ursa Major, Station H., New 
York City. — Editors of amateur papers will 
please send their addresses to H. S. Bryan, 
926 N. Y. Avenue., Washington, D.C. 











OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
XXXVI. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The roads in 

Italy were very dry and dusty. The vege- 
tation was far from fresh and green. The 
train ran in sight of the Apennines all the 
way, and the sides of the mountains were 
covered far up with vineyards. We do not 
think this part of Italy is a pleasant country, 
as the traveller views it in passing through; 
indeed, we have seen nothing in any land 
which compares with the United States in this 
respect. In Europe the greater portion of the 
rural population dwell in villages, while in 
in our own country the traveller is continually 
passing detached dwellings and picturesque 
farm buildings, which keep up his interest. 
Even in Northern Italy the view becomes ex- 
ceedingly monotonous after a short time, for 
there are no fences, and the fields are a repe- 
tition of the same thing from morning till 
night. 

The distance from Naples to Rome is one 
hundred and sixty-two miles, which the ex- 
press train accomplishes in eight hours, while 
the slow trains require twelve. Before Rome 
became a part of ‘‘ United Italy,” the fast train 
entered the Eternal City nearly an hour later, 
for the passengers were mercilessly subjected 
to the operations of the Roman passport 
system. The troops of Victor Emmanuel en- 
tered the city on the twentieth of September; 
we went in nearly three weeks later, and 
were very glad that United Italy had removed 
the passport nuisance. Without difficulty we 
found the omnibus of the Hotel de 1l’Europe, 
and were driven tothatestablishment. It was 
very early in the season, and most people, 
having a proper respect for the Roman fever, 
kept away. So far as we could discover, the 
judge and ourself were the only guests; and 
the next day we dined, fable d’hote, by our- 
selves. The hotel seemed to have been created 
by uniting several buildings into one; but it 
is a very good house, though the most expen- 
sive in Rome. 

On the road from Naples, we made the 





| acquaintance of Mr. Thomas Cook, the great 


excursion manager, whose headquarters are in 
London. He arranges a great variety of tours 
in the United Kingdom and on the continent 
at greatly reduced prices, and even sends out 
agents to attend parties. He has also con- 
tracted with certain hotels in the principal 
cities of Europe, which enables him to issue 
tickets for meals. The judge, who had travelled 
in Western Europe under these arrangements, 
was satisfied that the traveller may save one 
third of the expense by them. Mr. Cook, 
when we met him, was on his way to Venice 
with a party, from which he intended to pro- 
ceed to Egypt and the Holy Land. He had 
his dragoman with him. He was a Syrian, 
and spoke English very fluently. We had 
some long talks with him, and it was difficult 
to believe that he was an Oriental, because he 
was so like an Englishman. In going up the 
Nile nowadays, a party of twenty or more 
charter a steamer, and the journey is quitea 
commonplace affair. At first we found it 
rather difficult to realize that we were in Rome, 
for the Piazza di Spagna, in which our hotel 
was located, was just like many other irregular 
squares we had seen in Europe. We walked 
through the Corso, which is a narrow street, 
containing the principal shops; but it was very 
like those of any other Italian city. It was 
crowded with people, thickly sprinkled with 
Italian officers and soldiers. A large propor- 
tion of the houses displayed the flag of United 
Italy. Certainly the “‘ invaders” seemed to be 
regarded with great favor. The wine and beer 
shops were crowded with them. These and 
the cigar stores almost invariably exhibited 
the colors of Italy. We fancied that the priests 
and monks, of whom there are vast numbers 
in Rome, looked very sour and crabbed. 
Whether they looked so or not, they felt so, 
especially the monks; for, practically, their 
occupation is gone. The government of Italy 
has abolished monasteries in other parts of 
the country, and doubtless it will be done in 
the city of Rome. 

A visit to the Pantheon, the only ancient 
edifice in Rome which is entirely preserved, 
though in many respects it has been modern- 
ized, enabled us to feel that we were in the 
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Eternal City. It is said to have been erected 
in the year 27 B. C., and was consecrated as & 
Christian church in 610 A.D. It contains 
the tomb of. Raphael and other great artists. 
A walk to the Colosseum, through its vast 
amphitheatre and among its lofty arches and 
arcades, was even more convincing. Enough 
of it was left to assure the beholder that it was 
a wonderful building, and one can even believe 
that within its walls eighty thousand people 
had gathered to witness the barbarous spec- 
tacles that were enacted here in the time of 
Titus and his successors. A lofty cross in- 
dicates the spot where the Christian martyrs 
perished. In observing the lower part of the 
edifice, which was constructed by Vespasian, 
one is surprised to see the quality of the 
masonry. Indeed, we were frequently as- 
tonished at the freshness of the bricks, which 
had been laid two thousand years ago. It 
would seem that we have hardly improved 
upon the work of twenty centuries since. 
These brick and stones were laid when Christ 
still walked upon the earth; and realizing 
this fact enables one to bridge over the waste 
of ages that lie between our time and that of 
the Roman emperors; of Peter, Paul, and 
John. The past seemed more real to us after 
viewing these ruins. 


We ascended the Capitol Hill. 
cupola of the Capitol itself floated the Italian 
flag, which seemed to indicate the dawning of 


On the 


anewera upon Rome. We went down into 
the Mamertine prison, where Peter and Paul 
are said to have been confined. In the lower 
dungeon, whichwas entered in the ancient time 
only by a round hole in the ceiling, still open, 
is the spring that the tradition of the church 
teaches miraculously threw up its waters to 
enable Peter to baptize his repentant jailers. 
Here, too, the church declares that the apostle 
wrote his farewell epistle to the Christian 
world. Our guide told us that the Tarpeian 
Rock commenced in this dungeon, and we 
brought away a piece of the tufa stone of 
which it is composed; but that which passes 
now for the Tarpeian Rock is enclosed in a 
garden — the part from which the condemned 
were hurled down. 

We could not allow even our first day in 
Rome to pass without a visit to St. Peter’s. 
We gazed with wonder and admiration upon 
its lofty proportions. We walked through the 
long colonnade that leads to it, and ascended 
the steps to its portals. We usually keep cool, 
but we could not check a thrill of emotion as 
westood at the door of the largest and 
grandest church in the world, of which we had 
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read and dreamed from our childhood. But 
our equilibrium was quickly restored by a 
sharp pull at the arm. We turned, and a 
beggar woman pleaded piteously for charity. 
St. Peter’s is in a land of beggars. Millions 
and millions had been wrung from the in- 
dustry of the country to pile up those noble 
and beautiful edifices. As an American we 
hope never to see anything like St. Peter’s in 
our land, for as such structures increase, beg- 
gars will multiply in proportion. There is no 
glory in such buildings in a nation where the 
people are stricken with poverty and igno- 
rance. 

St. Peter’s is grand and beautiful, and we 
examined every part of it with deep interest. 
Across the marble pavement are drawn several 
lines to show the length of the other great 
churches. St. Peter’s is six hundred and 
thirteen feet long, nearly a hundred feet more 
than St. Paul’s, in London, which is next to it 
in length. But these lines indicate the vanity 
of the builders, who were evidently more intent 
upon outdoing all other churches in magni- 
tude than in excelling them in good works. 
Around the shrine of St. Peter, which is some- 
times called the Confessional, a magnificent 
canopy, supported by four spiral columns, 
eighty-nine lamps burn, night and day. A 
part of the remains of St. Peter are entombed 
here, the rest being in the Lateran Church. 
A portion also of St. Paul’s body is here, and 
the remainder in the beautiful church of “ St. 
Paul without the Walls.” These remains are 
said to have been found in the Catacombs. 
The four great pillars which support the dome 
of the church contain shrines for the four 
principal relics, which are the lance of St. Lon- 
ginus, the soldier who pierced the side of the 
Saviour, the head of St. Andrew, a portion of 
the true cross, and the napkin of St. Veronica, 
which is said to bear the impression of the 
Saviour’s face, as his brow was wiped with it 
on the way to Calvary. 

The statue of St. Peter, the right foot of 
which has been nearly worn away by the 
kisses of the faithful, is a prominent object of 
interest. A temporary partition separates 
from the main body of the church the space 
in which the Ecumenical Council of 1870 was 
held. We could not help thinking that inside 
of this partition, only a short time before, the 
pope had been declared to be infallible; just 
then he was practically a prisoner in the 
Vatican, with the soldiers of United Italy in 
possession of his dominion. 

We saw where the Lateran Palace, and 
even the Church, had been struck by the im- 
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pious cannon balls of the army of United Italy. 
In one place, the roof of a dwelling-house had 
been smashed very thoroughly. At the Porta 
Pia, the city gates which had been closed 
against the invaders were battered down, and 
the elaborate structures over them riddled and 
shattered with shot and shell. On the out- 
side, two marble statues were minus the heads, 
and everything in the vicinity bore the marks 
of battle. Near this point the breach in the 
‘walls which terminated the conflict was made, 
and we walked through it. The pope’s troops, 
by the order of the holy father, surrendered 
as soon as the hole in the wall was made. 
Satisfied with keeping up appearances thus 
far, they yielded, and being mostly ‘‘ mercena- 
ries,” they were sent out of the cquntry. The 
Romans evidently believe in United Italy, and 
received their deliverers with open arms. 

We looked upon the Castle of St. Angelo and 
the Vatican; but the pope was cross, and would 
admit no one toeither. Efforts were made to 
obtain admission to the Vatican, but without 
success; so that what we gained by the con- 
quest of Rome in the matter of passports and 
other nuisances, we lost in the matter of won- 
ders of art. We rode all over Rome, within 
and without the walls. We went down into 
the Roman tombs where the burned remains 
of the dead are preserved in jars; we wan- 
dered through the dark labyrinths of the Cata- 
combs, explored the tomb of the Scipios, and 
saw the spot where Peter was crucified with 
his head down. We visited the palaces where 
treasures of art are kept; we gazed with awe 
and wonder on arches, columns, temples, 
forums, circuses, and aqueducts which had 
served the uses of a people who have been 
dead twenty centuries; but we have no space 
even to mention them. We bought Roman 
sashes at Bianchi’s, and left for Florence. 

Oxtvar OPTIC. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


—— Tuts number of the Magazine will be 
found to have a decided aroma of salt-water 
about it, for one can hardly look at the full- 
page engraving of those yachts without snuff- 
ing the ocean air, it is so fresh and life-like. 


—— Mr. Ketoce’s Story, ‘*The Sopho- 
mores of Radcliffe,” commenced in this num- 
ber, contains some exceedingly pleasant pic- 
tures of old-fashioned days in the country, 
and, in this instance, the dull occupation of 
proof-reading was a pleasant pastime to us. 
It is also full of stirring adventures. The con- 
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trasts of social life, as exhibited in the fami- 
lies of Squire Trafton and Uncle Jerry, will be 
fully appreciated, as they are recognized by 
all who have lived in the country. 


—— WE are a member of the Dorchester 
Yacht Club, and we intended to have prepared 
a sketch of the first regatta of the season for 
this number; but we were prevented by illness 
from accepting the kind invitation of Commo- 
dore Barnard to be one of the ‘ live weights” 
in the Mary, on that occasion. Two more 
races have already been arranged, and we in- 
tend to fulfil our purpose in a future number. 
We have unfortunately been appointed one of 
the judges for the next one; but we intend to 
sail over the course with the commodore in 
the third, which will be the second race for 
the champion medal, and we shall endeavor 
to give our nautical friends an account of the 
proceedings on that exciting occasion. 


—— Tue Dialogue in this number is a cap- 
ital thing for those who relish puns. 


—— Our friend and co-editor, Mr. Burn- 
ham, is just recovering from a long and very 
severe illness, and we are rejoiced to see his 
cheerful face about the office again. Of course, 
the comments on the letter of ‘“‘ The Un- 
known,” in the Pigeon-Hole Papers, are his 
handiwork. 


—— WE are under very great obligations to 
Miss Fannie L. Willard, of the Girls’ High 
and Normal School, of Boston, for a beautiful 
set of geometrical solids, made with her own 
cunning fingers; and certainly nothing could 
be more skilfully constructed. They are com- 
posed of sheet isinglass, the parts joined with 
gold-beaters’ skin, or some similar material, 
and the joints are as clean as though they had 
been adjusted by the most delicate machinery. 
The principal of this school encourages this 
work, both as an exercise in geometry, and for 
the mechanical skill which it gives. 


— Tue “light of other days,” especially 
in New England, was a tallow candle. 


— “THE dew that kissed the floweret” 
has been taken up and jfimed for breach of 
promise; but as the court didn’t sit till ten, 
it couldn’t be found. 


—— Paramepes of Argos is said to have 
been the first who ranged an army in a regular 
line of battle, or placed sentinels round a 
camp, or excited the soldiers’ vigilance by 
giving them a watchword. 





BOYS AND GIRLS. 


RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO COMMODORE COOLIDGE BARNARD 
OF THE DORCHESTER YACHT CLUB. ' 


Words by OLIVER OPTIC. Music by D. F. HODGES, 
. 
TENOR SOLO. 


1. Come, all ye live-ly yachtmen,the breeze is fresh and fine; first gun’sloudlycalling our gallant craft in line. 


Stand by the jib-sheet, forward, the helm is hard a lee, Our yacht we'll miss-stay nev-er, and first in line are we. 


CHORUS.—VIVACE. 


TENOR. 


For a live-ly yacht is the craft for me, Whenthe breeze is fresh o'er a £white-cap sea, 
BARYTONE. 


For a live-ly yacht is the craft forme, When the breezeis fresho’er a white-cap sea, 
BASS. 


ACCOMP. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


And the bil - lows dance, and the spray leaps high, As our white wings o-ver the 
oN 


And the billows dance,and the spray leaps high, As our white wings 0 - ver the 


IL. 


Let go the anchor, lively ; a short stay, lads, and keep 

Your weather eye wide open,— come, boys, don’t go to sleep! 
Now clear away that downhaul, jib-halyards overhaul ; 

The buoy bend on the moorings all ready to let fall. 


Ti. 





All right, my hearties,—bravo ! the wind is sou’-sou’-west ; 
1 


Close hauled upon the tack, our craft will beat the rest. 
A smashing breeze is blewing ; full twenty yachts in place, 
The fairest and the swiftest,—'t will be a lively race. 


Iv. 


Now, mind your eye, my yachtmen, there goes the second gun : 
Run up the jib, drop moorings,—we are the first to run. 

Ye live weight men, be stirring, and proper ballast be ; 

Joe Bunker on the weather, Tim Snifter on the lee. 


™¥, 


A small pull on the main sheet, the jib now flatten more ; 
Hurrah, my lads, the stake boat! first of the leading four ! 
Ease off the main sheet, lively, and give her every rag; 
Amidships, ballast lubbers! no water dead we drag. 


Va. 


Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, lads! we are the first craft in ; 
That gun for us is sounding, our yacht was sure to win. 
Now, one by one, they’re coming, around the judges’ boat, 
But we have surely beaten all other craft afloat. 


VIL. 


We thank you, Mr. Chairman ; we'll gladly take the prize ; 
And in the next regatta, beat every thing our size. 

Now, hard a lee the helm, mate; the race to-day is done; 
Althongh we have the prize, boys, ’tis nothing to the fun. 
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YOUNG AMERICA IN SWEDEN. 
An Illustration from OLtver Optic’s New Book, ‘‘ Up the Baltic, or Young America in Sweden, 
Norway, and Denmark,” just published by LEE AND SuEPARD, Boston. Price, $1.50. 
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